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SERIES EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Further education has often been regarded as the ‘Cinderella’ service. 
Sandwiched between the schools, whose requirements are often politically 
sensitive, and the more glamorous university sector, colleges have sometimes 
struggled to attract sufficient attention for their particular needs. Because fur- 
ther education provides such a diverse range of courses and caters for many 
different types of clients, it has not developed a clear identity or sense of pur- 
pose. Its very responsiveness, although a vital aspect of the sector, makes it 
difficult to demonstrate a distinctive mission. 

The emergence of self-governing schools and colleges at the end of the 
twentieth century has led to major restructuring of the educational system in 
many countries. The incorporation of colleges in England in 1993 provides a 
clear example of the challenges facing managers when major structural 
change is imposed on educational organizations. The independence from 
local education authorities, and the imposition of a national funding regime, 
initially via the Further Education Funding Council, required major changes 
in management which inevitably disturbed previous arrangements. 

There is a significant body of published research on the impact of self-man- 
agement on schools, in the United Kingdom and many other countries, but a 
paucity of writing on the effects of incorporation on colleges. Because further 
education in England provides a particularly stark example of the genre, the 
research reported by Jacky Lumby is valuable both in giving the first detailed 
picture of the sector since independence and in showing how major structur- 
al change effects those who have to implement it. 

The development of effective managers in education requires the support of 
literature which presents the major issues in clear, intelligible language while 
drawing on the best of theory and research. The purpose of this series is to 
examine the management of schools and colleges, drawing on empirical evi- 
dence. The approach is analytical rather than descriptive and generates 
conclusions about the most appropriate ways of managing schools and col- 
leges on the basis of research evidence. 

The aim of this series, and of this volume, is to develop a body of literature 
with the following characteristics: 
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© Directly relevant to school and college management. 

Prepared by authors with national and international reputations. 

e An analytical approach based on empirical evidence but couched in intel- 
ligible language. 

© Integrating the best of theory, research and practice. 


Managing Further Education: Learning Enterprise is the sixth volume in the 
series and Jacky Lumby presents a fascinating account of the ways in which 
incorporation has changed the working lives of middle and senior managers. 
While the impact on management processes is faithfully documented, she 
also demonstrates the extent to which management styles and organizational 
culture have changed to accommodate externally imposed political impera- 
tives. The book also shows how managers are not simply the prisoners of 
events, however powerful they may be. The educational leaders featured in 
this volume have responded to the external and internal pressures by devel- 
oping an approach to management which recognizes that students’ learning 
remains their central concern even when funding issues appear to be para- 


mount. Jacky Lumby shows how good managers can succeed even in 
unpromising circumstances. 


Tony Bush 
University of Leicester 


May 2000 


PREFACE 


The period since the incorporation of colleges in England in 1993 has been one 
of tempestuous change. Managers in the sector have been exhorted, lambasted, 
directed and, much less frequently, praised for their work. What has been less 
in evidence is listening to their view of events and their experience of manag- 
ing. Specifically, the systematic and careful exploration of their experience 
though research has been limited. Working in the Educational Management 
Development Unit at the University of Leicester with many MBA students from 
further education, it has been a frequent frustration that when students ask 
where they can find research on aspects of management in the sector, there is 
so little to which they can be directed. The origin of this book was a wish to 
make a contribution to research in the field and particularly to give a voice to 
managers in the sector, providing evidence and analysis which would lead to a 
better understanding of the pressures to which they have been subject and the 
ways they have chosen to respond. The managers who contributed to this book 
by providing interviews shared this aim. Given the years of near political invis- 
ibility within the sector, there remains a passionate commitment to furthering 
people’s understanding of the work of colleges and, as part of a deep commit- 
ment to learning, to sharing experience with their peers. Consequently, this 
book was predicated on a wish, by both the writer and those providing data, to 
communicate what it means to manage in a further education college, and how 
such experience has changed and developed since incorporation. 

The decision to focus on management reflects my own central interest. It 
does not imply in any way that the perspective of others who work in the sec- 
tor, lecturers, administrators, technicians and estates staff is of less 
importance or of less interest. The choice to devote a full volume to manage- 
ment was based on the desire to have the space to explore in depth the 
perspective and activity of managers. 

The first chapter sets the scene of the context in which colleges have 
worked since 1993 and explains the rationale and methodology for the 
research which underpins the book. Subsequent chapters go on to explore the 
major areas of management which are undertaken in colleges. Chapter 2 
analyses how far the leadership of both senior and middle managers may 
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have evolved in response to the different environment. Chapter 3 provides an 
overview of the management of staff and the efforts to overcome the very dif- 
ficult conditions in which colleges have had to try to retain commitment and 
enthusiasm. Chapter 4 explores the views of finance managers on the pres- 
sures to which they have been subject and details the methods of allocating 
funds internally, linking this to culture change. Chapter 5 considers the dif- 
ferent conceptions of marketing in colleges and how these have been 
operationalized. Chapter 6 reviews the different theoretical approaches to 
quality and explores how quality managers have tried to encourage all staff to 
contribute to improving quality. Chapter 7 describes the extent of restructur- 
ing within the sector and explores how far there is a typical structure or not. 
Chapter 8 analyses the difficulties colleges have in managing information and 
communication given their size and fragmentation, and provides examples of 
how managers are approaching the issues. Chapter 9 focuses on the major 
changes in managing teaching and learning, defining what the change to 
being ‘learner-centred’ may mean in reality, and exploring the internal politi- 
cal currents which underpin curriculum change. Chapter 10 retains a focus 
on teaching and learning, turning to working with employers as the centre of 


n colleges and employers are not 
n may lie in planning and struc- 
of pulling together the themes in 


for how the change might be 
Chapter 12 describes colleges’ own view of 
sector justifies the epithet, which is the sec- 
ond part of the title of this book, ‘learning enterprise’. 

management areas is an ambitious under- 


at there is no way that every aspect of each 
area could be incorporated. Themes such as leadership, culture, human 


resource management, etc. merit a full volume in their own right. However, 
the aim was to give an overview of management activity and as such, choic- 
es have had to be made throughout to focus on particular aspects and to omit 
others. This has, hopefully, allowed a sufficiently broad view to support the 
summary in Chapters 11 and 12 dealing with culture change and the future, 


which assesses how far the management of the sector has developed and what 
its future challenges may be. 


The structure of the book is therefore se 
the reader to work from start to finish as 
However, recognizing that many people a 
chapters according to their interests, each 
would, however, be helpful to the reader to glance at the opening chapter first 
to learn how the research was undertaken and how it is Presented in the book. 

Thanks are due to many people. First, this book would not have been pos- 
sible had not many college managers given very generously of their time. Not 


quential and cumulative, allowing 
a logical sequence and argument. 
re more likely to dip into specific 
chapter can be read in isolation. It 
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only did they make time to give an interview or complete a survey question- 
naire, but they were also very generous in their openness in describing their 
experience, not just the successes, but also the problems and failures. Their 
astuteness in summarizing their experience of management underpins this 
book. Tony Bush, Marianne Coleman and Ann Briggs gave detailed and 
insightful comments on drafts, and were consistently encouraging. Thanks 
are also due to Ann and my daughter Esther for each drawing one of the fig- 
ures. I am grateful to Pip Murray and Jane Randal for administering the 
survey, to Rob Dixon for analysis of the latter and production of graphs and 
figures, to Carolyn Marriott for transcribing the interview tapes, to 
Christopher Bowring-Carr for producing the index and helpful comments, 
and to Diane Atkinson who provided administrative support. Thanks, finally, 
are due to my family for cheerfully putting up with my preoccupation for over 
a year. 

In common with the managers I interviewed, I believe that further educa- 
tion has a vital role to play which merits much greater recognition and 
support. I hope this book provides a contribution to achieving that goal. 


Jacky Lumby 
May 2000 
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THE DIVERSE SECTOR 


THE WIDER CONTEXT 


When asked in 1999 if someone walking round his college would see much 
that had changed since five years ago, a Director of Curriculum replied ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’. There has been a massive amount of change in the further education 
(FE) sector in the UK leading to jokes like that of Tierney (1998, p. 2) that the 
only thing that has not changed is that ‘Parking is still in short supply’. 
Despite the turbulent change, walking around any college, a visitor would see 
some continuity with what has gone before, classes being taught, workshops, 
meetings. On the other hand, as the Director indicated, there would be dif- 
ferences: 
The whole ambience of the place is different . . . The college now is not charac- 
terized by long corridors with doors with little glass windows and the teacher 
standing at the front. We have larger areas where there is more comfortable sit- 
ting, where there are carpets on the floor, where there are computers in the 
corner, where there are different sorts of activities in the same room, where in a 
computer suite you might have four groups who are doing different sorts of 
things. I think that makes it different and that’s a reflection of the way in which 
the curriculum style and delivery has changed. ... So, yes, I think it probably 
will be different. 


The core of further education has always been, and remains, students and 
staff coming together to achieve learning and that provides continuity. 
However, the belief in change is justified, because as well as seeing familiar 
patterns of learning, the visitor would also see much that was new: resource- 
based learning centres, a wider range of staff working with students, less 
group-based teaching and more individually paced work, and so on. Perhaps 
the most fundamental change is the degree of interest shown in what colleges 
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do. After decades of near invisibility in political terms, the activities and 
achievements of colleges have moved, if not quite centre stage, certainly to a 
position where, along with schools and higher education, they are scrutinized 
because of a belief in their importance. 
Internationally, there is greater significance vested in the role of vocational 
education. As King (1993, p. 210) predicts, ‘the once lowly status of voca- 
tional and technical schools especially in OECD [Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development] countries’ is ‘increasingly likely to alter’ 
because of rapid changes in the organization of work. It is no longer feasible 
to assume that a proportion of the population is adequately educated by com- 
pulsory schooling alone. The recognition of the need to aim at 
post-compulsory education for all has been acknowledged (Imrie, 1995; 
Kennedy, H., 1997; Young, 1993). In South Africa, colleges are attempting 
expansion and reorganization to educate the previously excluded black 
majority (Lumby, 2000a). In China, vocational schools and colleges face the 
need to become more responsive as previously strictly state-controlled entry 
is breaking down in the face of market forces (Lumby and Li, 1998). In Hong 
Kong, the Vocational Training Council has embarked on a fundamental 
reshaping of vocational education in response to the shifting economic base 
(Lumby, 2000b). In the UK, King (1993) cites a report reviewing Scottish edu- 
cation in 1992, suggesting that no less than 70 per cent of each age cohort 
should be following a vocational track. Further education’s time has arrived. 
However, alongside a strengthened commitment to vocational education, gov- 
ernments have also concluded that funding the required expansion is 
problematic. Public services vie for a bigger slice of the budget while politi- 
cians are reluctant to raise taxes to increase the overall size of the cake. 
Internationally, therefore, vocational education is subject to two trends: an 
increasing demand for ever greater efficiency in the use of the available funds, 
and encouragement to enter into partnerships to share the responsibility for 
investment (King, 1993). 

The further education colleges of England, which are the focus of this 
book, sit within this wider context but are also very local. As Hall (1994) 
points out, every town of any size has one and sometimes more than one. 
Cities may have a number, competing or collaborating: ‘Further education 
colleges are not standard, bureaucratically defined institutions but rather 
each is a product of its own history, the policies of its previous governing 
bodies and local education authority, and the local demand from employers 
and communities’ (Hall, 1994, p. 9). Each college will have grown pragmati- 
cally in response to local need and be a unique product of its history. In total, 
the further education sector is of great significance, educating and training 
3.8 million students in 1998-99 (FEFC, 2000). Despite its ubiquity and the 
large number of people who have had contact with the sector, it is still neb- 
ulous in the public eye (Robson, 1998). Its very diversity makes it difficult to 
pin down. Colleges have students from compulsory school-age 15- and 16- 
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year-olds to those who may be studying with the University of the Third Age 
in their eighties. The curriculum spans not only study and qualifications 
which are uniquely offered in colleges, but also those offered in parallel in 
school and in higher education. Consequently, locating further education in 
a distinctive position between school and universities is not easy. Defining it 
has eluded the state (Hall, 1994). Although colleges would disavow the 
attempt to be all things to all people, in some sense that is exactly what they 
are. Further education is the place where all can go, where no one is exclud- 
ed because of age, largely the case with schools, or ability, largely the case 
with universities. Its very diversity and comprehensiveness allows colleges 
to offer an environment which is less intimidating and more empowering 
than many other educational settings. As one manager interviewed for this 
book put it, ‘The beauty of FE for me is that it is comprehensive’. The com- 
prehensiveness of the sector is its great strength and its Achilles heel. 
Colleges provide for all including, amongst much else, a safe haven for many 
people whose experience of education has not previously been very satisfac- 
tory. Thus its comprehensiveness is a great strength. At the same time, the 
diversity of provision robs the sector of neat visual images and sound bites to 
communicate in a simple, memorable way what it is and what it does. Some 
have argued that, in attempting too much for too many by chasing new mar- 
kets, the sector has lost its way (Elliott, 1996). One theme the book will 
address is how far the sense of mission is clear in the mind of those who man- 
age within colleges. 

A further aspect of the UK context is the recent history of criticism of the 
sector. The 1980s and 1990s have seen repeated attacks on the achievement 
of colleges, both in attracting an appropriate range of students and then in 
providing an appropriate quality of education and training (DES, 1991; 
Edwards, 1993; Employment Department Group, 1993; Young, 1993). The 
White Paper Learning to Succeed (DfEE, 1999), despite a decade of change, 
reprised the same theme: ‘The system fails a significant section of the com- 
munity ... There are too many providers where quality is not up to scratch 
... [There are] fundamental weaknesses in the current system’ (DfEE, 1999, 
p. 5). Despite inspection evidence that poor standards are limited to a small 
number of colleges (ten colleges responsible for 70 per cent of unsatisfactory 
provision [Waterhouse, 1999]), attacks persist and the speed of introduction 
of new measures designed to achieve improvement continues unabated, the 
move from the Further Education Funding Council (FEFC) to a new Learning 
and Skills Council marking the start of the new millennium. 

The experience of working within further education is framed by a pace of 
change which was described by one manager interviewed for this book as ‘not 
just turbulent. It’s frenetic all the time’. The combination of a negative press 
and successive changes has tested the sector to breaking point. Additionally, 
the results of change are welcomed by some and deplored by others, leading 
to allegations that the profession is in ‘a state of crisis’ (Robson, 1998, p. 585) 
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Managers within the sector have borne the heavy responsibility of imple- 
menting change, often imposed, while continuing their fundamental role of 4 
trying to achieve the best for students and for staff. 


THE ‘NEW’ MANAGER? 


As well as the sector as a whole, further education managers have been sub- 
ject to persistent criticism. As senior managers they are placed at the 
uncomfortable interface between state executive bodies such as the FEFC, and 
staff within their own institution. Within colleges, middle managers have a 
parallel dichotomous position in relating both to senior managers and to lec- 
turers and other staff. Something of a campaign has been waged in the 
literature alleging the rise of ‘a new breed of academic managers’ labelled 
‘managerialist’ (Randle and Brady, 1997a, p. 126), who have ‘set aside profes- 
sional values’ (ibid., p. 137) and whose role is ‘to balance the budget, increase 
student numbers, generate income and satisfy the quality specifications of the 
FEFC’ (ibid., p. 137). Lecturers are often portrayed as keeping alight the flame 
of educational and professional values in the face of oppression by the new 
strain of manager (Elliott and Crossley, 1997; Hartley, 1997; Randle and Brady, 
1997a, 1997b). Further education is grossly under-researched (Hughes, Taylor 
and Tight, 1996) and what is lacking to evaluate the managerialist debate is 
more evidence on the experience of people who work in the sector. This book 
aims to make a contribution by giving a voice to managers in order to better 
understand their experience across the range of activities with which they are 
involved. It seeks to appreciate what they are doing and why, and the values 
that underpin their choices. Inevitably, a range of belief and practice was 
encountered, but the impression gained from the research which under- 
pinned this book conformed to McGregor’s (1970) theory Y assumptions; the 
managers interviewed wanted to take responsibility and to achieve, not pri- 
marily for pecuniary rewards, but because of their commitment to the work 
itself. As one contributor explained: ‘We want to make the thing work. That's 
our common aim and generally we are not here for the money. We are here for 
other reasons. We love seeing students’ work on the wall. We love seeing stu- 
dents do well.’ 

Self-reported motivators and values are of course unlikely to be self-criti- 
cal, the ‘He would say that, wouldn't he?’ syndrome. Nevertheless, if it is 
accepted that nobody sets out to be an unsatisfactory manager, then all the 
managers whose interviews are used here are trying to be effective, and their 
efforts deserve serious attention. Before concluding whether management in 
further education is effective, and what its values may be, an important step 
must surely be to listen carefully to those individuals actually carrying out 
the task. 
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RESEARCHING THE WORK OF MANAGERS 


The purpose and nature of research has always been subject to debate, but 
research in education, and educational management specifically, has recent- 
ly been the focus of public discussion. Kennedy (1997, p. 10) points out that 
researchers ‘are susceptible to the same varying waves of fads and reforms as 
teachers are’. The current wave of proposed reform exhorts research to be 
instrumental, leading in the short term to improvements in teaching and 
learning (Hargreaves, 1996). Tooley and Darby's (1998) contribution to the 
debate is a critique of educational research which claims that a sample of arti- 
cles displayed partisanship, methodological weakness, lack of evidence and 
insufficient links with policy and practice. Implicit in the critique is the 
assumption that research should aspire to the positivist, quantitative para- 
digm, that is, be objective and value-free, attempting to find ‘hard’ 
relationships between cause and effect based on valid and reliable evidence, 
and, above all, providing immediate solutions to practical issues of teaching 
and learning (Silverman, 2000). Much of the research on further education 
does match this formula. As Hughes, Taylor and Tight (1996) point out, the 
majority of literature on the sector emanates from the government or govern- 
ment agencies with an emphasis on description and the identification of ‘good 
practice’. Thus data are used to identify where colleges are achieving the 
required outcomes (according to government policy) and to link such success 
to particular actions or policies. 

This approach becomes problematic when compared with the major theo- 
ries of educational management. It is argued that no single perspective can 
adequately support an understanding of what happens in the complexity of 
an educational organization (Bush, 1995). Consequently, a ‘gonseptual plu- 
ralism’ (Bolman and Deal, 1984, p. 4) is needed, i.e. multiple ways of seeing 

“aid interpreting intentions, practice and outcomes. Two of the possible 
‘ways of seeing’ appear to demand a different research paradigm than that 
suggested by current exhortation as outlined above. It has been acknowl- 
edged for over two decades that schools and colleges are micropolitical 
organizations, where an apparently rational, logical approach t mate” 
ment may conceal powerful tides of values and allegiances which have at 
least as much effect in shaping what happens within the organization as the 
overt rationale (Hoyle, 1982). Hard quantitative data alone will fail to capture 
the power struggles and conflict which contribute to decision-making. 
Adopting a further alternative powerful perspective, that of Greenfield 
1978), it can be argued that organizations exist essentially as the sum of the 

F experiences of the individuals involved. Attempting to reach a 
summary view through research which imposes a framework of order on this 
complexity may appear neat and satisfying, but ultimately evades responsi- 
bility for capturing the intricacy of organizations. The qualitative research 
reported in this book is particularly concerned to unfold the richness of 
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individual experience and how it contributes to decisions and practice in 
education. Where individual experience is in question, it is neither practico- 
ble nor appropriate to attempt the sort of validity which some argue can 6 
achieved through large quantitative samples. Rather a balance must 
struck between sufficient examples to give an indication of the variety 0 
experience and a small enough number to allow delving into the individual 
experience. This book attempts such a balance in collecting quantitative data 
from a national survey while interviewing a range of individual managers to 
explore their values and practice. a 
The research also does not aspire to the value-free approach. Rather it is 
based on a belief that research can be both committed and objective. In order 
to understand the experience of those who work in colleges, some degree of 
empathy is needed. In order to believe in the worth of the research, a com- 
mitment is needed to the work of the sector. The research is therefore based 
on what Dadds (1995) entitles her book on research, Passionate Enquiry. It 
seeks to be for the managers involved and not simply about them (Cochran- 
Smith and Lytle, 1998). Just as feminist research does not apologize for being 
‘essentially political’ (Adler, Laney and Packer, 1993, p. 57), so the research 
undertaken for this book is about empowering the managers involved and 
J seeking to contribute to a better understanding of the dilemmas, achieve- 
ments and failures which constitute their experience of work. This is not to 
say that the book is an apologia. Nor is there an attempt to evade the fact that 
the data are self-reported and as such must be seen as merely one perspective 
on the totality. The underpinning value judgement is that managing in further 
education is an extremely difficult and complex task, and improving it must 
be partly based on a better understanding of the experience of those who are 
engaged in the endeavour. 

The experierice explored is linked to previous research and theoretical 
frameworks so that those reading can reflect on their practice in a wider con- 
text. The book aims not to offer a good-practice guide, but to stimulate 
reflection, to reaffirm the worth of the work and thereby ultimately to support 
people in their efforts. In choosing to focus on managers, the intention is not 
to suggest that the view of others is not equally valid or critical to the well- 
being of the sector and its students but, rather, within the confines of space 
available, to allow one perspective to be developed in some depth. It is hoped 


that this work can be used in synthesis with other literature which provides 
different viewpoints. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


A decision was taken to focus on colleges funded by the FEFC with the excep- 
tion of sixth form colleges. The latter have a culture which is distinctive and 
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may in some ways be closer to that of schools than other categories of college. 
Sixth form colleges cater largely for the 16-19 cohort and offer A-levels and 
General National Vocational Qualifications (GNVQs) as their main curricu- 
lum staple. Consequently, they do not meet the needs of such a diverse 
student profile as do general further education colleges. Therefore, the focus 
is on the other categories of colleges which form the majority of the sector and 
which serve a diverse range of students. Researching the work of colleges is 
problematic in a number of ways. The actual number and name of colleges 
change with mergers and closure. Persuading overworked and pressured staff 
to give time to supporting research is difficult. Speaking openly about their 
experience is also problematic for managers in a highly competitive environ- 
ment where only the positive must be presented to the public. Research 
inevitably must be pragmatic in picking what is not necessarily the ideal, but 
the best possible option. 

The population of colleges was taken from a list provided by the FEFC in 
February 1999, though by the time survey returns were received, the number 
of colleges had already changed. The questionnaire asked respondents how 
far they felt the sector had become more diverse, if they had restructured and 
why, about the tools used to bring about cultural change, their progress 
towards ‘one staff’, and their hopes and fears for the future. One hundred and 
sixty-four responses were received, including all categories of college other 
than sixth form, 50 per cent of the relevant colleges. Eighty-eight (54 per cent) 
respondents were principal/chief executive or acting principal. Of the remain- 
ing respondents seven were vice principals. The remainder spanned a wide 
array of mostly second- or third-tier posts with 37 responses giving titles that 
were the only example of such a designation. The range of titles perhaps 
reflects the variety of descriptors for such positions. Fifteen provided their 
personal name only, so their role could not be recorded. 

The majority of respondents were from general further education colleges. 
The number of colleges in different categories responding expressed as a per- 
centage of the overall number in that category was as in Table 1.1. Eight 
colleges did not give their category. As can be seen, Art and Design has a low 
response rate. The remaining categories have a reasonable rate of return. 


Table 1.1 Categories of college responding to the survey by percentage of overall 
number in the sector 


OO ae ae OO SS fs — Si _— I 

Category of college % of colleges responding as a percentage of all 
colleges in the category 

General Further Education 53 

Tertiary 32 

Agriculture and Horticulture 54 

Art Design and Performing Arts 14 


Specialist Designated 46 
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Overall, these data allow some conclusions to be drawn about the context of 
further education and the most significant approaches to managing cultural 
change. : P 

In addition to issuing a questionnaire, a sample of managers was inter- 
viewed. Given the understandable reluctance of many colleges to release 
much staff time to support external research, it was felt that the most feasible 
way of ensuring access to staff was to limit interviews to a single manager per 
institution. Thus each manager speaks for their own personal view of what is 
happening in their own work and in their college. To ensure some degree of 
coverage of the geographical spread, range and level of responsibilities, man- 
agers were approached in all regions of England and in all the major areas of 
management responsibility. Given the difficulties of contacting and meeting 
very busy individuals, the people involved are an opportunity sample. 
Nevertheless, the spread of people gave access to a range of different per- 
spectives. The number of colleges within which a manager was interviewed 
in each region is indicated in Table 1.2. 

The combination of geographical convenience and willingness to be inter- 
viewed has led to differences in the percentage of colleges that were involved 
in each region. Overall, one in ten colleges was visited and provided an inter- 
view. The range of roles by region is indicated in Table 1.3. As argued above, 
the aim is not to attempt to justify generalized conclusions on the basis of a 
large number of interviews, but rather to explore a range of individual expe- 
riences. Finally, the gender and tier of the managers participating is indicated 
in Table 1.4. The lower proportion of women reflects the lower number of 
women in senior management posts in the sector. The range of roles and lev- 
els interviewed offers data on different aspects of management and different 
perspectives in terms of strategic or operational levels. In order to protect the 


Table 1.2 Percentage of colleges providing an interview, by region and in total 
Source: Based on figures provided by the FEFC 7 November 1999. 


Region No. of colleges, Number of % of colleges providing 
excluding sixth interviews an interview 
form colleges 

WM 42 3 7 
EM 29 8 28 
ER 27 8 30 
YH 32 4 13 

sw 38 4 26 

SE 50 2 4 

GL 48 3 6 

NW 39 4 10 

N 18 1 6 

Total 323 24 11 
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Table 1.3 Roles of managers interviewed, by region 


Region WM EM ER YH SW SE GL NW N 
Role 


Principal 1 1 2 1 


Human 1 1 1 
Resource 
Manager 


Marketing 2 1 
Manager 
Quality 2 1 1 
Manager 


Finance 1 1 5 1 2 1 
Manager 


Information and 1 : 1 1 
Communication 
Manager 


Curriculum 1 1 1 1 
(Students) 

Manager 

Curriculum 2 1 
(Employers) 


Manager 
ee 


Table 1.4 Tier and gender of managers interviewed 


SO 
Men 


Management tier Women Total 
1 1 4 5 
2 5 15 20 
3 3 7 10 
4 2 2 
Total 11 26 37 


anonymity of individuals and colleges, each manager is referred to by a title 
indicating his or her role, and a number differentiating among all those inter- 
viewed who held the role in question. So, Quality Manager 4 indicates that 
the manager concerned had the college role to manage quality and was the 


fourth such person to be interviewed. 


MANAGING CULTURAL CHANGE 


Elliott (1996) argues that cultural change cannot be imposed from the top 
down, yet much of the research into further education in the 1990s indicates 
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that the state has been successful in achieving ‘massive shifts in the FE work- 
place and its culture’ (Robson, 1998, p. 585). If a culture change has taken 
place, this must be at least in part as a direct or indirect result of the man- 
agement of the sector. The analysis of responses to the survey and the 
interviews will explore how far culture has changed, or rather which cultures 
have changed and for whom, as each organization will be a set of different 
cultures. The mechanisms used to achieve cultural change will also be 
explored. Has leadership changed for some or for all? How have other mech- 
anisms, such as structure, resource management, quality management, etc. 
contributed to culture change and in what way? The analysis is aimed at pro- 
viding insight into how individual managers have understood and enacted 
their role, what has been achieved and what challenges or problems remain. 
As Quality Manager 4 expressed it: ‘FE is running so hard to keep up with 
changes at the moment it is in great danger of falling flat on its face.’ 

The chapters which follow delve into how individual leaders and managers 
have tried to keep pace with change and keep faith with their mission, and 
how the management of this diverse, dynamic and vital sector is developing. 


LEADING COLLEGES 


THEORIES OF LEADERSHIP 


There is no shortage of theories of leadership. The 1900s have seen a steady 
growth in the literature defining what leaders are, what they do and what 
they achieve. Farey (1993) points out that early models were dichotomous in 
nature, analysing leadership by positing alternative approaches; senior staff 
could offer leadership or management, focus on people or tasks, exhibit mas- 
culine or feminine traits. As the environment in which leaders worked 
became more turbulent and ambiguous, analysis of leadership based on two 
alternative approaches seemed simplistic, and the latter part of the century 
saw the dichotomies transformed a models which synthesized rather 
than polarized the elements. Both management and leadership were * 
~ required. Style was to be androgynous. Both people and tasks were impor- 
tant. The resulting inconsistencies and tensions of how one might be both 
‘masculine and feminine, focus on tasks and people, offer the vision of a 
leader and the follow-through of a manager were neatly side-stepped by the 
\term ‘paradox’. The latter indicated that leader-managers could aim at 
achieving the impossible of harnessing contradictory qualities and actions. 
‘As understanding of the complexity of organizations developed (Morgan, 
1986), there was less confidence that leader/managers could control events, 
(Fullan, 1999) and certainly within the further education sector, ever-grow- 
ing demands that they should do so. The nature of the relationship between 
the leader and those who followed took centre stage. Consequently, theories 
developed exploring the psychological contact between leader and led, pre- 
eminently transactional and transformational leadership. The former 
stressed a contractual approach with leaders prdviding good working condi- 
tions in return for workers achieving agreed contractual goals. The latter 
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stressed a deeper level of commitment where both leaders and led Se 
focused on higher level goals to continuously improve and aim at being t e 
best (Sergiovanni, 1990). Leaders of further education faced expectations 
that they would adopt both. The transformational style was endorsed as 
achieving an envisioned, motivated staff. The rational, transactional cee 
was also encouraged, exhorting managers to become ever more efficient an 
more sure of strategic direction and detailed tactical plans. The bureaucrat- 
ic demands of the state have enforced rational, transactional modes of 
leadership for public service managers, while the wider picture of generic 
management has moved on to a greater reliance ona transformational and 
ı cultural style more suited to the complexity and ambiguity of the twenty- 
í Hesselbein, 1999). 
gg creme struggled to find metaphors to capture the paradigm shift 
which has occurred in understanding leadership, from early rational techni- 
cal approaches to an emphasis on the emergent and cultural, described for 
example as ‘the edge of chaos’ (Fullan, 1999, p. 24), ‘paradox’ (Pascale, 1991, 
p. 106). It is suggested that there is a best way, through vision, empowerment 
and teamwork (Drucker, 1994; West-Burnham et al., 1995), and that there is 
no best way as all is contingent on context (Marsh, 1992). It is argued that in 
a chaotic environment, no single person could fulfil all the requirements of 
leadership. Wispersed or ‘systemic’ (Ogawa and Bossert, 1997, p. 9) leadership 
is increasingly suggested as the means of achieving appropriate guidance of 
the organization. The implication is that each individual underta 
ership role may make an individual co 
of a holistic function. Consequently, 
display very different behaviours a 
leadership of the organization. L 
amongst individuals and assemble 


king a lead- 
tribution which is unique and a part 
different leaders in one organization may 
nd actions which in synthesis amount to 
eadership may therefore be fragmented 


d as a whole in the experience of all those 
involved with the organization. Finally, the move away from rational techni- 


cal models places less emphasis on the intended outcomes of 
leadership/management and more on the micropolitical and cultural inter- 
pretation of the perceived outcomes. Overt and planned leadership is 
analysed alongside the unintended and hidden. Schein (1997) argues that cul- 
tural change is not brought about by espoused values and actions but by 

Jinterpretation of signals from the leader, which may contradict publicly pro- 
moted values and assumptions, Leadership may be embodied in what people 
do, not what they say. 

So, at the start of the new millennium, our understanding of leadership 
is that it may be fragmented or dispersed throughout the organization, 
oblique and experienced through cultural Signals. It may be best achieved 
through empowering others, but maybe not, The experience of leaders 
within colleges is therefore to be interpreted 


‘ though theoretical mirrors 
which refract the concept of leadership through different and conflicting 
images. 
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THE FURTHER EDUCATION CONTEXT 


Harper (1997) argues that the term ‘leader’ is rarely used in further education. 
The managers interviewed reflected this in that the majority had not neces- 
sarily thought of themselves as leaders. The term ‘manager’ is even more 
problematic in the sector, having become associated with ‘managerialism’, a 
critique which characterizes managers as having sacrificed their educational 
values to a rational, resource-driven approach which does not have staff or 
students at its heart (Elliott and Crossley, 1997; Randle and Brady, 1997a, 
1997b). The theoretical hegemony of managerialism can be challenged 
(Lumby and Tomlinson, 2000) but, nevertheless, the current climate where 
the role of manager is often not viewed positively, and leadership is rarely dis- 
cussed, makes the interpretation of the role of leader/manager in the sector 
more difficult. Principals, senior and middle managers were asked about how 
they interpreted leadership. The role, gender and tier of the managers inter- 
viewed are indicated in Tables 1.3 and 1.4 in Chapter 1. The majority are men, 
reflecting the fact that most senior managers in further education are male. 
The majority are also second-tier managers. To distinguish the views and 
experience of first and second tier, the chapter focuses initially on the leader- 
ship of principals and then goes on to explore the leadership of other second- 
and third-tier managers. The chapter reflects on the managers’ responses and 
explores whether or not their understanding of leadership appears to conform 
to any particular theoretical model, and if there is any connection between 
how it is enacted and the level or context of the management role. 


PRINCIPALS LEADING 


Following incorporation in 1993, ‘an unprecedented number of principals’ 
retired from their post (Cantor, Roberts and Pratley, 1995), perhaps recogniz- 
ing that the job facing those who were to lead colleges into the next 
millennium was both more difficult and different in nature. Caldwell and 
Spinks (1992, p. 50) after Sergiovanni (1984), identify that self-management 
requires ‘many facets to the leadership role: technical, human, educational, 
symbolic and cultural’. The principals who were interviewed described activ- 
ities in each of these spheres, but were unanimous in their view that the 
balance among the different facets had shifted post-1993. All spent more time 
on the technical aspects of their work. Principal 3 described it as a dramatic 
increase in ‘time spent on planning a business’. In the immediate post-incor- 
Poration period, much time was consumed ‘bringing in systems to manage an 
independent free-standing college, mostly to do with financial control, 
accountability, personnel, estates issues which a college of this size had pre- 
incorporation but to nothing like the same extent’ (Principal 1). Principal 2 
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described himself pre-incorporation as ‘just being a wide boy wandering 
around saying yes to everybody’. Since then, ‘the role has changed remark- 
bly’, now being much more driven by the Central Management Information 
z a (CMIS) and systems. More time is spent on modelling, and controlling 
S avities to meet targets. The principals’ use of adjectives such as ‘remark- 
ae and ‘dramatic’ shows just how much the leadership role has changed. 
The second major adjustment was that much more attention was focused 
externally. Spending time on building partnerships and alliances and culti- 
vating sponsors further reduced the time available for other facets of 
leadership internal to the college. This accords with theories of dispersed or 
systemic leadership where different facets of the role may be undertaken by a 
range of managers within the organization to achieve the totality of leader- 
ship. All the principals recognized the critical role to be played by the senior 
management team and by middle managers. The charismatic figurehead role 
was undertaken by some, but a team approach was much more the norm: ‘I 
always thought that leadership was about if I was charismatic enough and 
wonderful enough then the world would be wonderful. Actually you are only 
as good as the person who is reporting to you. It is your senior management 
and the middle managers who are critical’ (Principal 3). The sense of reliance 
on panimula the senior management team, but also other managers, was 
striking: 


My perception is that that it is not a single person’s function to provide leader- 
ship. It is a Senior Management role. 


rudder remained steady was the principal's, 
The dramatic charismatic role was e 


mployed, 
Principal 2’s college faced a 49 per cent red 


p though rarely. When 
uction in fu 


nding over three years, 
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he called staff together and literally drew a line on the floor, asking those staff 
who would join him in seeing through the difficult period ahead to step over 
the line. Some did; others left the college with as much help and support as 
could be offered. This John Wayne at the Alamo’ stance, as he described it, 
was in response to an extreme situation. It succeeded in aligning the staff who 
remained to address issues of survival. However, this facet of leadership as 
charismatic and figurehead was the exception. 

Although leadership was habitually a dispersed activity for all of the group 
of principals, each had a ‘coherent personal “educational platform” ’ which 
influenced their thinking (Caldwell and Spinks, 1992, p. 5) and provided 
boundaries within which the freedom to shape direction was shared with oth- 
ers. ‘Sometimes I think in leadership there are certain issues which are so 
fundamentally how you want to see the college run, that you'll listen to other 
people’s views, but if you're honest with them, in a few instances you'll prob- 
ably be fairly steamrollerish or difficult to budge’ (Principal 2). In this case 
there were certain qualities which Principal 2 wished the college to embody 
and which were not negotiable. Principal 3 worked very much through teams, 
but at the same time, had a clear idea of the change in emphasis she wished 
the college to achieve from an overemphasis on business issues to much more 
time and attention being given to curriculum development and creativity. 
Principals 1 and 4 were very concerned to create an entrepreneurial spirit, to 
create opportunities for students. The creation of vision and direction was 
therefore a dialectic between the educational platform of the principal and 
the process of corporate agreement with others. The principal would not 
arrive at a position of being forced to take action with which he or she was in 
fundamental disagreement, the potential result of a fully collegial process. On 
the other hand, the vision and direction were not fixed by the principal. They 
were evolved by agreement. In line with research on the ambiguous and par- 
adoxical nature of leadership at the end of the millennium, vision and 
direction were shaped both by many, through team effort, and by one, the 
principal. ` 

The technical and symbolic aspects of leadership were therefore in evi- 
dence. All the principals were engaged in attempting cultural transformation 
which is discussed in detail in Chapter 11, ‘Evolving the culture’, It may be 
useful to distinguish educational and pedagogical leadership where the for- 
mer centres on educational values and the latter on educational methodology. 
The principals all had educational values which were communicated as part 
of their leadership. None was concerned with the specifics of curriculum 
development and delivery. The dislocation from teaching and learning issues 
has been cited by the managerialist critique as a major weakness in the lead- 
ership of colleges (Elliott and Crossley, 1997). In this area the level of the 
manager within the hierarchy of the organization may be significant. 
Principals saw it as proper to delegate development of the curriculum to those 
who were expert in the area, the staff involved in teaching and learning. The 
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educational values which underpinned such development were SS n 
responsibility of the principal and functioned as described above D E 
the corporate agreement on vision and direction. Principal 3 did fee that í 
balance of activity needed to shift towards more involvement with na 
lum issues, but this was aye ei of facilitating the creativity of others, 
ersonal involvement. 

Bere Henri demands of technical and external responsibilities, all 
the eal found time for the human aspect of their job. They all Gae 
to move around the college, meeting as many staff as was feasible, thoug! : 
process brought its own problems, which are discussed in Chapter i 
‘Managing information and communication’. Increasing motivation rae 
contact was important. Principal 3 saw her role as providing ‘inspiration o 
people who are feeling beleaguered, belittled and overwhelmed’. Taking note 
of the seemingly small, but to the individuals concerned very important, 
issues around the college, was a regular activity of Principal 1. Leadership by 
example was also in evidence. Principal 2 had recognized that a culture "o 
evolving which expected long hours and overwork as the norm, as Principa 
1 described it, the ‘lunch is for wimps’ approach. In response, Principal 2 had 
deliberately set an example to break the trend: 

I might come in early but I don't work late because I found that my working late 

was setting a culture so everybody was working late, so people were working 

until 8 o'clock and they didn’t need to work until 8 o'clock. It was like a belief 
that you weren't on board unless you came into the car park at half past seven. 

I realized I wasn't happy about it, so I now come in at seven. The staff come in 

when they come in. I make a point of going home on most days at half five, six, 

though I might work at home. 
He hoped that leaving regularly at half past five or six in the evening would 
liberate staff to feel that they too could go home and that working excessive 
hours would not be taken as a sign of dedication, or working reasonable hours 
as evidence of a lack of commitment. 

The leadership of this group of principals was therefore different in nature 
to that pre-1993 and different in some ways to that of other managers. It wee 
both part of a system of dispersed leadership, sharing facets of the role with 
others, and a unique function, providing the underpinning values. The hon- 
est assessment was that most of the available time was taken up by external 
contacts and the technical side of the role. Nevertheless, some time was give? 
to human contact and symbolic activity to inspire and provide an example. 


WORKING WITH GOVERNORS 


Golby (1992, p. 11) identifies that educational governors have two metaphors 
on which they can draw to help them understand their role, ‘from business 
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life and from democratic participation’. Prior to 1993, the membership of gov- 
erning bodies included democratically elected members of the local 
education authority (LEA) and stressed the democratic process. The post- 
incorporation increase in the number of business-based governors appeared 
to change the emphasis, and led to fears that colleges would lose the sense of 
democratic accountability and be run like businesses to increase funds rather 
than to serve the community. Ainley and Bailey (1997, pp. 38-9) reflect this 
fear in reporting that the impression they were given in their two case-study 
colleges was that governors were ‘strategically distanced’ and less interven- 
tionist than the more independent pre-1993 boards. They communicate a 
sense of two boards where the principal really decides on strategic direction 
and the contribution of the governors is to management, rather than leader- 
ship, i.e., technical expertise in specific aspects of management such as 
personnel or estates, rather than contributing to vision and strategic plans. 
The change of membership in governing bodies instituted in 1999 (Nash, 
1999), decreasing the number of business/industry governors, may reflect 
similar concerns at a national level. 

The evidence from the group of principals in this case does not support the 
picture painted by Ainley and Bailey (1997). Governors were very much 
involved in deciding strategic direction and, therefore, in leadership. 
Principal 2 explained that strategic parameters were set by governors and that 
these currently involved a financial loss to achieve educational aims: 


The governors have given very clear markers that they see the regionality of the 
college as being priority. At the present time the outcentres are not paying their 
way, but the governors have made provision for that, strategically, because they 
see the outcentres as being the next phase in development. They are underwrit- 
ing them. 


This is evidence of governors providing educational leadership which is 
strategic and value driven. Consequently the leadership role of both the prin- 
cipal and the governors mirror each other. There is insufficient evidence to 
determine whether either is dominant in resolving the fundamental values 
and direction of the college. As the principalship is both an individual role 
and a member of the corporate board such a distinction may not be possible. 
Principal 1 also reflected the keen involvement of governors, ‘a cracking 
bunch’, in the debate on values and strategic direction: ‘They are involved 
strategically. I really enjoy the process of a general meeting. We have good 
arguments about the purpose of the place. Should we be doing this? What 
about the problem of HE {higher education]? Should we be doing that?’ 
Principal 3 had experienced a similar interest in educational issues. She went 
so far as to believe that it was the business governors who were easier to work 


with: 


Generally the governors here are very good though ironically they are quite busi- 
ness based. The most difficult governors are often those who are not business 
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i text within which you are 
business governors understand the con f 
— pes are ae realistic. They understand the constraints under 
See are working . . . They are genuine that they would like us to become 
igen O AA institution. I think they like the concept. 
a 


i oubts about the incentive to move in this direction, 
rs cals ee college as successful financially and so not in urgent 
Rene ey Nevertheless, her final judgement is that there was a genuine 

i ing responsive to the community. { 
Soke gee alla boards who were involved in strategic direc- 
dan ani educational values, Principal 4 described the period TR 4 
one during which governors ‘focused almost entirely on financial mat ae 
This was partly due to the extremely serious financial difficulties that the c 
lege had experienced. Since then the governors had come to a 
view’. Just as the leadership of the princi 
stances, so the leadership of governors 
environment. 

Certainly overall, the governors as re 
pals did not conform to a stereotype of i 


‘less tense 
pal may be contingent on circum- 
may relate strongly to the college 


At the time of writing, there is no large-scale stud 
in further education, This chapter's reflection of 


jer managers has shown that they can and do 


y of the role of governors 


the people taking all the flack, all the agro. We all have sleepless nights but they 
have the real sleepless nights in ter 


ms of being told, ‘Well, you've got to make 20 
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per cent of your people redundant. You've got to close down a section. Which 
section do you want to close?’ 
(Principal 2) 


Despite this certainty on the part of the principals that senior and middle 
managers were critical, as Harper (1997) suggests, the senior and middle man- 
agers interviewed did not necessarily consciously consider themselves to be 
leaders or reflect upon the leadership role. When asked if she thought of her- 
self as a leader, Human Resource Manager 1 replied, ‘No. People don't do that 
do they?’ Additionally, the relationship between hierarchical tiers and the 
nature of leadership was not clear-cut. One might expect a second-tier man- 
ager who reported directly to the principal to influence strategy. In fact, 
Human Resource Manager 2 in this second tier position felt she did not par- 
ticipate in strategic discussion and that her role was largely administrative. 
There did appear to be two approaches to leadership, depending on the back- 
ground of the manager. Where the manager came from a professional 
background and was appointed because of technical expertise, for example, 
in personnel or estates, the self-concept was much more likely to be an advis- 
er or influencer rather than a leader. They were consciously attempting to 
change the culture but in oblique ways which eschewed an overt leadership 
role, but nevertheless were leading others into changing their perception and 
behaviour: 

I am the professional adviser to the organization if you like. I am the qualified 

personnel specialist so I have always tended to look at myself in that way rather 

than leading from the front so to speak. I hope that I can persuade and influence 


people in the way in which they manage staff. 
(Human Resource Manager 1) 


Just as leading from the front was not particularly related to position in the 
hierarchy, a conscious focus on creating vision and inspiration was not limit- 
ed to senior managers. Some third- and fourth-tier managers were involved in 
creating a vision: 
I think it is a very difficult term ‘leadership’. I see myself, I think, as having a 
belief in the college to start with. I think my tendency to want to lead, and there- 
fore my job role, is based on that foundation. I have a great deal of respect for 
the college. I believe in what it is doing. I believe in the work that it does and 
the achievement of the students that are here and that go through us every year. 
Because I have that belief . . . I feel that it is important that other people feel the 
same way and my leadership, therefore, is very much based on the premise that 
we do make a difference. I think, therefore, my leadership is founded on a belief, 
and I think that’s communicated to other people. 
(Quality Manager 3) 


This quality manager worked at the third tier, responsible to the vice-princi- 
pal, but her emphasis on belief and educational values, and communicating 
that to others as the basis of her leadership, echoes the approach of the prin- 
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cipals in wishing to communicate vision and to inspire. The higher level 
leadership function was not confined to the higher levels of the hierarchy. 
Many of the managers spoke of their own personal values and vision and 
their wish to communicate them to shape the college’s development. They 
also reflected the paradox presented by the principals of both feeling they 
were providing a vision which is all their own, but which is also formed with 
others: 


I have worked in FE for 18 or 19 years. I am lucky enough to have a view of FE 
and how it should go, and a view of the way my own college should go. Basically 
I see my job as putting the two together, being confident enough in my view of 
the world and my view of where the college should go, but humble enough to 
understand that while that can provide a framework, I may have some of it 
wrong. The best way I can ensure that there is the greatest chance of making it 
right, is by listening and working with people, so again it’s an iterative process 
etween those two positions. 


(Quality Manager 1) 


The leadership role of inspiring people and providing a model of relation- 
ships was also dispersed. Strongly held beliefs about working with people 
ring through the words of managers at all levels. Nobody used the word 
empowerment’ but many spoke of their practice of empowering: 


The way I manage is very much seeking to work with people. As a person who 


s managed I believe my fundamental right at work is to be heard. I don't demand 

K poi hag my advice is to be acted upon, but I do have a right to be heard 
, likewise, the way I t i i i 

eee y I try to behave as a manager is to give people the right to 


(Quality Manager 1) 


(Quality Manager 2) 
Although Quality Manager 2 feared tha 
the sector, the managers interviewed, at 
her view that listening to people and givi 
was the right way to interpret leadership 
unable to move away from her ‘fun 
empowering others’, even when the 
heads was leading to destructive rivalr: 


t her approach was not prevalent in 
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his vision of an inclusive college as meaning that staff must be included, ‘try- 
ing to make sure they are included in the decision-making process, even if 
they didn’t want to be’. 

Of course these beliefs are self-reported and the enactment of them may not 
have matched the ideal. However, what can be concluded is that the leader- 
ship role of creating vision and inspiration, valuing and empowering staff was 
evident as the intention of managers interviewed at all the levels and, as such, 
their approach conformed to the model of transformational leadership (Bass 
and Avolio, 1994). 

There were, therefore, similarities with the leadership of governors and 
principals but there were also differences. Managers acted as a bridge from 


the top to the bottom of the hierarchy: 


I see my role as being twofold, that I do have the corporate view but I also have 
very much the sort of small course-team view as well and that’s where I can per- 
haps do the most good . . . because my role can focus. I am very fortunate in that 
I can leap from the sort of senior manager level right down to course-team level. 

(Quality Manager 3) 


As a consequence, the distance between the leader and the staff was 
reduced, Hofstede (1980) refers to a power distance continuum, where lead- 
ers may be perceived as remote froni the majority of staff and where this may 
be seen as desirable or otherwise in different cultures. None of the leaders 
interviewed wished to appear remote. All worked hard at moving around the 
organization and communicating with as many people as possible but, as 
discussed in Chapter 8, ‘Managing information and communication’, princi- 
pals particularly, and members of the senior management team, were likely 
to be viewed as not seen enough. The power distance phenomenon varied 
amongst the managers interviewed, though not necessarily simply in ratio to 
the level in the hierarchy. The leap from strategic to personal was seen both 
as a great strength and also as a tension: ‘If a particular member of staff 
comes in with an issue, they want an answer there and then and they want 
to feel that they’ve got something from us, but at the same time you've got 
your other hat on and you are trying to think more strategically’ (Human 
Resource Manager 3). The leadership of managers other than the principals 
and governors, therefore, in some ways offered a greater test in being both 
visionary and strategic but also retaining a closer involvement with a wider 
range of staff. 

The other possible differences were the amount of time spent in both day- 
to-day management or firefighting and in a close involvement with pedagogy. 
In both areas the principal was unlikely to have much involvement. In the 
case of other managers, the situation varied depending on role. Information 
and Communication Technology (ICT) Manager 1 reflected that despite trying 
to lead cultural change, his role had been largely firefighting for a long time 
and was likely to remain so for the foreseeable future. e 
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THEORIZING LEADERSHIP IN FURTHER EDUCATION 


The evidence certainly supports Ogawa and Bossert’s (1997, p. 9) view that 
‘leadership flows through the organisation’. De Pree (1999) distinguishes two 
crucial tasks of the leader, ‘Leaving a legacy ~ articulating and bringing to life 
the kind of organisational community that you want to be a part of’ and set 
ting the tone for the quality of relationships. The former distinguishes leaving 
a legacy from strategy which is more mechanistic. Not only creating what the 
community wants or needs now but also bequeathing something to the future 
is the most testing leadership challenge. De Pree sees this as the role of the 
chief executive in business and industry organizations, but the range of col- 
lege managers interviewed had a passionate commitment to their own 
educational vision which transcended mere strategy. De Pree also singles out 
the role of the chief executive as setting the tone of relationships but, again, 
many college managers, not just the principal, had powerful beliefs about 
how people should relate to each other. The evidence suggests that leadership 


in colleges is indeed systemic. Brown, (1974) writes of the role of the vice- 
principal as ‘assimilated’, where res 


Five possible differences i 
Leaders can be focused e 
focused on creating and co 
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EXTERNAL FOCUS Mm > INTERNAL FOCUS 
(National/regional issues (Cross-college or subunit 
and partnerships) focus) 


VISION & INSPIRATION “ a ADVICE 
(Creating a vision or legacy (Advising and supporting. 
and inspiring others) Leading from behind) 


SYSTEMS CREATION C = DAY-TO-DAY 


(Creating organization wide MANAGEMENT 

systems. Managing by (Day-to-day 

exception) implementation. 
Firefighting) 

DISTANT FROM < > CLOSE TO STAFF 

STAFF (Perceived as close to 

(Power distance perceived staff) 

as great) 

4— 

EDUCATIONAL PEDAGOGIC 

LEADERSHIP LEADERSHIP 

(Setting educational (Leadership of detailed 

values and broad curriculum development) 

parameters for curriculum 

development) 


Figure 2.1 Dimensions of leadership focus 


Table 2.1 shows a possible relationship between the different approaches to 
leadership emerging from the interviews and management level. It has 
already been acknowledged that individual managers do not necessarily con- 
form to the expected profile of leadership at their level. A second facet of the 
fallibility of this fixed table is that leadership was seen as contingent and 
therefore not static: ‘I think I interpret leadership continuously because it’s a + 
changing role which needs to adapt to the circumstances that you are placed 
within’ (Curriculum Manager 4). i 

Building on the model for mapping leadership developed by Farey (1993, p. 
120), to give a visual representation of an individual pattern, the spectra 
could be presented to allow the individual pattern to be seen as a distinctive 
shape (Figure 2.2). The components of leadership can be mapped across the 
spectra, and just as the shape suggests an amoeba, which is a living, chang- 
ing form, so leadership of an individual might shift its shape constantly, the 
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Table 2.1 Relationship of management level and leadership focus 


Level of  Externa/ Leading Involvement in Distance Educational’ 
management internal from in management from staff pedagogic 
focus front or leadership 
behind 
Governance Focuson Create No Perceived as Focus on 
local vision and involvement in power distant educational 
community strategy day-to-day values and 
regional management broad issues 
and of curriculum 
national definition, 
issues development 
and delivery 
Principal/ Focus on Create Creation of Perceived as Focus on 
chief local vision and systems Power distant educational 
executive community strategy Management values and 
regional by exception broad issues 
and of curriculum 
national definition, 
issues development 
and delivery 
Senior Focus on Create Creation and Bridge Focus on 
management internal vision and implementation between creation of 
issues and Strategy or of systems senior systems to 
local advise on management implement 
community strategy and other curriculum 
issues creation staff strategy 
Middle Focuson Create Focus on Bridge Focus on 
management internal vision and. implementation between implementing 
issues and strategy or Firefighting senior the 
local _ advise on Management curriculum 
community strategy 


and other 


issues Creation Staff _— 


leadership map therefore appearing differently through time and reflecting 
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Vision and leadership 
10 


External focus Pedagogic leadership 


Systems creation Close to staff 


Distant from staff Day-to-day management 


Educational leadership Internal focus 


Advice 


Figure 2.2 Individual leadership pattern using five spectra 


A holistic view of leadership emerges, where leadership isa hologram made 
up of images of leaders projected from different points of the organization, the 
whole amounting to a function which is based on values and can inspire and 
create a legacy as well as enacting the vision in the day-to-day implementa- 


tion of intent. 


MANAGING PEOPLE 


INTRODUCTION 


per cent (FEFC, 1998a). 
Consequently, in both a 
responsibility for Managin; 
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The sector's response to the new charge of managing people post-incorpo- 
ration has been characterized by some as swiftly importing business/industry 
practices, such as adopting a strategic human resource perspective, moving 
from the previous secure tenured position of staff to using people more flexi- 
bly, viewing pay and reward as potentially fluid, the structure reflecting local 
need rather than national agreement and blurring previous strong demarca- 
tions between professional and ‘non-teaching’ staff. The adoption of such 
practices has been referred to as ‘the hard variant of HRM [human resource 
management} (Elliott and Hall 1994, p. 4), and has led to fears that FE is being 
run as a business, ‘FE Inc.’ (ibid., p. 1) rather than as an educational organi- 
zation, and that this is potentially detrimental to the student experience and 
certainly detrimental to academic staff. The assumptions underlying such an 
analysis are that business practice is de facto inappropriate for educational 
organizations. 

In contrast, others have argued that a change of approach was needed as the 
practices prevalent in FE at the start of the1990s were inadequate and/or inap- 
propriate to the needs of colleges and students (Gorringe, 1994a). Rather than 
seeing the management of people in the period immediately following incor- 
poration as an attack on educational values, it is possible to view the changes 
in practice as a reinterpretation of the same values, that is doing what is best 
for students (Lumby and Tomlinson, 2000). Certainly the initial intention on 
the part of managers was not necessarily to act punitively towards staff but to 
break out of the straitjacket of previous conditions of service to enable colleges 
to use people more flexibly. Gorringe (1994a, p. 50) argues that ‘the key issue 
here is not that staff should necessarily be working harder, but that ways of 
working need to be radically different’. However, the introduction of a funding 
system which in effect cut colleges’ budgets year on year, and coercion by a 
government which linked funds to the introduction of new contracts, meant 
that colleges felt they had no option but to adopt a range of cost-cutting meas- 
ures, including moving to a situation where staff are working harder, that is, 
more hours per week over a longer academic year (Hewitt and Crawford, 
1997). Longer working hours are part of a wider European trend, leading even- 
tually to such concerns for people’s health that the European Economic 
Community issued the European Framework Directive on Working Hours 
(92/85/EEC) limiting the working week for most employees. Untangling how 
far the pressures on staff in the sector are solely due to FE factors and how far 
what is happening may be due to wider pressures in society is problematic. 

Whatever the judgement, it is clear that managers took up the human 
resource management role at a time when internal and external pressures made 
the task extremely difficult. The result was a period which has encompassed 
much conflict and bitterness. Although improvements for students may have 
been achieved, how far the cost to staff is acceptable is still under debate. 

A detailed consideration of each of the full range of management responsi- 
bilities relating to human resources could not be covered in one chapter. 
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Consequently, this chapter adopts a more strategic perspective, exploring the 
context in which colleges assumed the management of staff, the problems 
encountered and how far colleges have resolved inherited or subsequent 
issues. The perspective mainly reflects the experience of those most closely 
involved at strategic and policy level, the principal and the human 
resource/personnel specialist. It also explores how far managing people in fur- 
ther education may be similar or dissimilar to managing in other contexts and 
whether the sector has been able to reach stability and confidence in the man- 
agement of people, or the contrary. 


SKILLS IN HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


At the time of incorporation there was little 


: experience of human resource 
management in the sector and, accordin 


at, being a people-based sec- 
aff could cope with managing people 


When the 
nt: 
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necessarily appointed at a senior level, the post might be subject to what 
Human Resource Manager 2 saw as academic snobbery of the sort that his- 
torically saw all support staff as less skilled and important than academic 
staff. Whether such opinions were justified or not, the perceptions could 
make the role uncomfortable. 

Such issues are partly structural. Is a human resource specialist, not nec- 
essarily from an education background, most appropriately appointed to the 
senior management team or is it more effective to allocate responsibility for 
resources, including human resources, to a member of the senior manage- 
ment team with an education background, appointing an HRM or personnel 
specialist at a lower level in the hierarchy? Whatever decision an individual 
college takes, the role of supporting and developing the management of peo- 
ple is critical and subject to severe strain, acting to support the strategic 
priorities of the college while simultaneously attempting to support staff at an 
individual level through very difficult times. 


THE LEGACY OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


The management of people by the local education authorities offered practice 
which was both excellent and poor. For example, as Gorringe (1994a) points 
out, the wide advertisement of posts provided a degree of equality of oppor- 
tunity which is still not necessarily the case in the private sector. On the other 
hand, pay and rewards were low and limited largely to incremental rises in a 
salary scale. Flexibility in offering additional non-pay rewards was not part of 
the picture. This pay structure inhibited rewarding anything other than level 
of academic qualification and length of service. It is a legacy which still leads 
to incongruence between what colleges wish to achieve and to reward, and 


what they are able to attain: 


While managers may claim to want staff with initiative and creativity, they may 
actually be rewarding conformity; where they claim to stress the importance of 
teaching and learning skills or of experience, | they are rewarding those with 
degrees and higher qualifications; while they aim to create teams of equals, the 
same teams contain staff on a multitude of grades. At a time of rapid change 
gin further education, and with traditional patterns 


such as we are experiencin| , wit : 
oped for previous decades, it is more than ever like- 


of rewards which were deve 

ly that such incongruence occurs. 
(Brain, 1994, p. 91) 

The conditions of service encapsulated in the ‘Silver Book’ offered staff the 


protection of a nationally agreed framework, but some argue that implicit in 
the conditions were assumptions which were no longer tenable in the late 


twentieth century: 
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Silver Book conditions of service have implicit within them a model or set of 
assumptions about how colleges work. These include: 


© A separation between lecturers and all other staff leading, 
tionally, to higher status for the former; 

e the primacy of class contact, i.e. a lecturer standing in front of a classroom 
group as the key pedagogic role; 

© the notion that teaching is the key function of a lecturer, rather than the man- 
agement of learning in a wider sense; 

© the view that lecturers are ‘academics’ who 
followed by lengthy periods of recuperation if they are to be effective; and 


© the view that traditional patterns of college terms and holidays are the only 
right way to deliver education and training. 


possibly uninten- 


require bursts of teaching activity 


(Gorringe, 1994a, p. 49) 
All these assumptions are open to question. A hi 


Principal 5 described how: 


many staff i 

Tra oe oe in colleges for a long time look back with longing and 

book anita ern we were local authority and they taught 19 hours a 
SS Contact for things like Course tutor duties, course 


management duties, looking after 
, j al, 4 
teen. It's upset a lot of staff. Aboratory or Counting the spoons in the can- 
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Additionally, Ainley and Bailey (1997) analysing their two case study col- 
leges, point out that there are differences of opinion amongst lecturers on how 


far the pre-1993 days were seen as ‘better’: 


All main-grade lecturers interviewed also agreed there had been some changes 
for the better. They might also concede under questioning that ‘the good old 
days’ were not in fact so perfect as they might nostalgically appear in retrospect. 
The balance between such concessions to the new ethos varied systematically 
amongst interviewees in the way we have suggested by age, experience (length 


of service) and subject specialism. 
(Ainley and Bailey, 1997, p. 63) 


Equally, accepting Gorringe’s (1994a) analysis of the inappropriate assump- 
tions in terms of student need which underlay the ‘Silver Book’, change was 
needed. Incorporation allowed colleges the freedom to respond to the pres- 
sures already being felt to adopt more flexible and learner-centred practices. 
Unfortunately the freedom from LEAs was balanced by the arrival of central 
government action which trammelled colleges’ freedom to act. One set of 
pressures was removed but another arrived. 


THE FURTHER EDUCATION CONTEXT 


Managing people in FE may be different to managing people in business or 
even in other sectors of education. Principal 5 felt that any changes in staffing 


had to be approached with some caution: 


We are always conscious that a certain cohort of students has got to a particular 
stage in their learning programme by being taught bya certain person. So we are 
always very cautious about making changes in staff. If you're manufacturing 
widgets, you are not going to be too concerned if the widgets are made by a dif- 
ferent person, but here there is a direct link with student achievement if you were 


to break that connection without good reason. One is more cautious about it. 


Action was therefore circumspect and deliberate. At the same time there was 
sometimes a need for a speedy response if a member of staff was not helping 
students to learn in a satisfactory way. The problem here was that feedback 
was not necessarily received instantly, but might be delayed until an end of 
year review, by which time the students had perhaps experienced unsatisfac- 
tory teaching for some time. Managing people was therefore subject to 
contradictory pressures, the need for efficient and speedy feedback systems to 
enable fast action but caution in making changes because ‘The relationship 
between the staff and student is everything’ (Principal 5). 

All the human resource managers interviewed agreed that the emphasis on 
staff development and qualifications was much greater in further education 
than in business. Staff needed to develop to keep pace with a changing and 
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i rofile, as outlined in Chapter 9, and with the 
macu ance ee responses indicated that staff development 
si a a important tool, after restructuring and quality assurance 
-o poe to achieve cultural change (see Figure 11.2 in Chapter 11). The 
i ee on staff development is very significant, perhaps reflecting that the 
celiac teaching in the sector in terms of age range, ability of students 
ee ae of study is more diverse than other educational sectors. Those 
Fa rviewed saw the need for a continuing drive to develop skills, but also 
fst this was not a universal answer and some flexibility in using existing 
skills would be needed for those who found it difficult to adapt: 


Many students come here because they want to learn and get qualified and that's 
a fairly easy teaching scenario for a member of teaching staff. Where the moti- 
vation of students is questionable, where they are disengaged because of their 
previous experiences within school, within their home and their lack of hope of 
ever gaining proper employment, that situation is much more difficult to man- 
age, and while we have recruited staff who are equipped with those type of T 
skills, where we haven't had it, we have tried to bring it in from outside or we 
have tried to develop those skills within our existing staff. I would like to think 
we have had some success with developing staff in order to cope with students 
. But there are some staff who find that area 
of work very difficult, and I think we have tried to use those staff where their 
skills and capabilities lie rather than try to fit a square peg into a round hole. 
(Curriculum Manager 4) 
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noted elsewhere. Argyris refers to the ‘doom zoom’ experienced by profes- 
sional staff: ‘An inappropriately high sense of despondency or even despair 
when people don't achieve the high levels of performance they aspire to. Such 
despondency is rarely psychologically devastating, but when combined with 
defensive reasoning, it can result in a formidable predisposition against learn- 
ing’ (Argyris, 1991, p. 104). Argyris suggests that such reactions are generic, 
but they may be particularly acute amongst educators who have both a track 
record of academic success and whose performance is under the constant 
public scrutiny of students. This may partly explain why staff do not find 
development unproblematic. This is the second set of contradictions in man- 
aging people in further education. Staff development is absolutely critical for 
success and yet staff may be predisposed to present blocks to development. 

Whatever freedom colleges may have had, the challenge of managing peo- 
ple in such a diverse sector was quickly framed by central government by the 
context of significant pressures to reduce costs. The environment which 
resulted is one where choices are severely limited. 


COERCION AND CO-OPERATION 


Times of change as profound as those experienced following incorporation 
are inevitably deeply disturbing and unsettling. During this period, when 
enrolling staff to support change was of great importance, the government 
policy of linking funds to achieving a change in staff contracts established 
coercion which had a negative effect on many: ‘The challenge for senior man- 
agers is to change employees’ attitudes and behaviour within a co-operative 
psychological contract. This is where employees identify with the aims of the 
organisation and see those aims as being close to their own individual aspi- 
rations’ (Betts, 1994, p. 9); ‘In persuading managers to change, a coercive 
contract would be in place if there were penalties for those who did not 
accept the change psychologically. This is arguably not the way to encourage 
co-operative working, and will surely lead to a resentment of change and iso- 
lation’ . 8-9). 

Le apenas se which were often both financial, with no pay 
award for those refusing to accept new contracts, and psychological, with a 
sense of alienation from the emerging culture. Large numbers of redundancies 
and delayering also increased anxiety (Goulding, Dominey and Gray, 1998). 
Agency staff who earned less, had fewer rights and were temporary, worked 
alongside permanent staff. Given high levels of insecurity and rising work- 
load, two results were predictable. First, many staff focused on their own 
survival rather than the organization's goals (Hewitt and Crawford, 1997). 
Such an outcome is suggested by Maslow’s (1943) hierarchy of motivation, 
which asserts that primary security needs must be met before higher level 
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self-actualization goals can come into play. Second, much evidence suggests 
high levels of stress and depression amongst staff (Ainley and Bailey, 1997; 
Stead, Fletcher and Jones, 1995). As well as anxiety about the security of any 
post, the nature of the posts themselves was also metamorphosing, presenting 
a further level of uncertainty and pressure for change. Cantor, Roberts and 
Pratley (1995, p. 120) detail the changing role of lecturers: 


For the individual teachers and lecturers, the demands made upon them can be 
divided into four main categories. Firstly, they will have to offer a wide range of 
teaching methodologies, from traditional teaching through seminars and tutori- 
al work to individual counselling. Secondly, as the structure of courses becomes 
more complex, with more modularization and similar developments, as the need 
to liase with employers, validating bodies, the college's management and others 
becomes more pressing, so course management becomes more time-consuming 
and demanding. Thirdly, more and more lecturers will become involved in tutor- 
ing and acting as mentors for students and colleagues undertaking courses of 
teacher training. Lastly, there is an increasing need to update teaching materials 


and teaching methods, particularly those involving the use of information tech- 
nology... 


large numbers of part- 
ch and were unable to 


resource policy which is aimed 


ying to go 
alienation of some staff. If we could find a way of enthusing staff a ain, to-make 
them committed to the success of this college to the a : s e : 

students, I think we'd achieve a breakthroug ess of their 


h, but there’s a lot of p 
E of baggage that’s 
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While acknowledging the difficulties experienced and the legacy of bitterness 
left by pay disputes and redundancies, Principal 5 did feel that a watershed 
had perhaps been reached and that with the easing of financial pressures, 
people could start to move on. The ‘residual bad taste’ (Human Resource 
Manager 2) was lessening. Other interviewees suggested both a more positive 
experience of change and a sense of achievement. ‘There is a real buzz when 
the students are here now and everyone is really focused’ (Human Resource 
Manager 3). Principal 2 also saw the period of change as one where much 
could be achieved. A threat to the college’s survival had really harnessed the 
motivation and commitment of staff. He compared the staff’s attitude to that 
of the ‘cornered animal’. His main concern subsequently was to manage the 
energy which had been unleashed, so that staff did not burn out, but retained 
a sustainable level of commitment and vigour: 

werful than the cornered animal . . . You can’t live on 

it forever because you would die, you would burn out, but we harnessed it to get 

us out of that corner. We were a cornered animal and the staff, instead of tearing 
each other apart, said, ‘Come on. We are going to go for this’, It has been inter- 
esting to take the best of that, just try and damp it down now to sustainable 


levels. 


There is nothing more po 


staff commitment and teamwork. The man- 


agement task is now to control the level of motivation and to make it 
sustainable. Human Resource Manager 1 also felt that although there had 
been great difficulties, people had been poly torcope andaa Taack A paimt of 
feeling very positive. It may be that the range of situations and opinions on 
the success of HRM policies and practice suggests that each college faced a 
very individual mix of financial and other pressures and a mux of staff atti- 
tudes. Consequently, colleges have taken different paths and time spans to try 
to achieve a more stable and positive foothold in terms of managing people. 


The extreme situation increased 


ACHIEVING ONE STAFF 


i k as the chief method of 

Hu ager 1 viewed teamwork a: c n : 
a ey AF larities and conflict experienced in the immediate 
nahi oration period. Achieving teamwork implied melding the histori- 
cala y een thosè staff whose primary duty was teaching and those 
VICE Derwe he survey undertaken for this book, 


"e : i elsewhere. In t : 
yda erer see achieving one staff as a college goal, that is 1 per 


ht they had achieved one staff and 
G _ Twelve per cent thoug) 
rb x ponen mi they had made some progress towards the goal. Only 7 
: i t they had made progress. nt 
Pe ha diet Saet teaching and ‘non-teaching’ staff was seen 


by respondents as a major goal. The very terminology is problematic. ‘Non- 
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teaching’ defines staff by what they do not do. ‘Support’ on wane 
those who support students, but equally could imply a sae ne 
category of staff serves another, non-teaching staff supporting ec Bi BE 
actual descriptors in colleges were varied. As a general description, the 
‘service staff’ is perhaps the most neutral and will be used here. oman 
The use of a wider range of staff to support learning has been seen y so i 
as an attack on the professionalism of lecturers. For others, such pro eee 
alism may be viewed as ‘a piece of occupational code designed primari y 9 
preserve demarcation’ (Bright and Williamson, 1995, P. 10). The latter pe 
spective argues that the real concern of lecturers is n 
presented, a student-centred anxiet 


seen as a long-term goal: ‘You can't ch, 


nce for however long co 
than that’ (Human Resource Manager 1) and: 


We still have this distinction bet 
being support staff. It has impr 
tions of service, totall 


and Gray (1998) as a goal in approxi 
though they also pointed out that coll 


self-assessmen 


: ; t process, includ- 
ing all documentation, was identical for lecturing and 


Service staff, The 
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inclusion of service staff in all training and development activities was a 
widely used tactic. In some cases the structure was adjusted to integrate 
service staff and to indicate the same levels of seniority amongst lecturing 
and service staff: 


We have placed an emphasis on trying to integrate service staff within academ- 
ic areas so that we have less of a divide. Where we had lots of central services 
... [these have] been disbanded and there are now secretarial services within 
the schools. We had central administrative services and we have now changed 
that. We now have an administrative officer for each school or shared within 
schools. .. . Obviously you are going to have a central finance service and a cen- 
tral personnel service, central student tracking service but there are now links 
within the schools. The people concerned actually report to the head of school. 


There are a lot of moves to try to eradicate the barrier of them and us. 
(Human Resource Manager 1) 


The appointment of service staff at a senior level was seen as an indicator of 
the seriousness with which the message that academic staff ‘are the important 
ones and the rest are just servants’ (Principal 4) was being resisted. If the sen- 
ior management team consisted of academic staff only, it may be that this is a 
powerful symbol of the historical hierarchy of categories of staff. Where serv- 
ice staff were senior appointments, the hierarchy was, if not disintegrating, at 
least rocking a little. The fundamental divide had not disappeared as differ- 
ent staff did not necessarily understand or sympathize with each other s role: 
‘There is always, as there is everywhere, a lack of understanding’ (Human 
Resource Manager 1). mE PEER 

w e engaged with was the ‘David solution’, i.e., even 
To aine ip at ee a : ae block of stone and achieved the final 
miraculous sculpture by chipping away small amounts of material that did 
not resemble the vision he held. So colleges are removing anything which 
does not look like the required result, one staff, by removing the policies and 
practices which reinforce the divide. In this way it is hoped that different 
behaviour and structure would usher in a culture change where underlying 


attitudes had shifted. 


STRATEGIC HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


5 ia anaging people implied adopting a strategic 
edd The seen hey ii a jane resources approach, rather than a 
personnel approach (O'Neill, 1994) was felt by colleges. pe was a pressure 
to place more emphasis on linking the management of peop a the organi- 
zation’s strategic goals and a more dispersed responsibility for all the previous 
ersonnel Peale However, despite the theoretical base for such develop- 
ae the empirical underpinning was lacking and managers had little to 
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guide them on how to achieve a strategic approach to HRM: ‘Exhortations for 
the personnel management function to become involved at strategic level may 
sound impressive; however, the reality is that theoretical and applied per- 
spectives on how to achieve strategic integration are in their infancy’ (Lundy 
i 1996, p. 49). 
ee of a aes education colleges, Goulding, Dominey and Gray 
(1998) found that over half had created links between human Tesources and 
strategic plans, but that these focused mainly on recruitment and training 
rather than on the full range of activities associated with managing people. 
The detail and ownership of plans also varied from perhaps a single para- 
graph written and owned by the principal to a detailed operating plan which 
had been developed by the human resource specialist. The report of the sur- 
vey gives no indication that dispersed responsibility, i.e., the involvement of 
line managers in managing people, is reflected in a stra 
The explanation suggested is that external 
pressure, limited the scope of strate 
enforced primary aim was to cut co: 
passing the motivation and reward o 
being trammelled in this way: 


tegic planning process. 
pressure, and particularly financial 
gic planning in managing people. The 
sts, rather than a wider vision encom- 
f people. Principal 5 was very aware of 


I think there are some facts in here that are very, 


phase of the dash for growth was where, upon inco 
targets for growth of 24 


very important. The initial 


teaching and learning. There was a hope that such a connection did exist, 
but it was an act of faith rather than anything 
you that I can give you a definite link. I feel it [the HRM strategy] has given 
a better experience for the students but I cou 
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because’ (Human Resource Manager 1). Maybe it will never be more than a 
hope, in that connecting improvements in the core business, teaching and 
learning, with the impact of human resource strategies, is likely to remain 
problematic. 

The goals expressed included achieving teamwork, placing the right per- 
son in the right job at the right price, changing the reward system to reflect 
more accurately what the college wished to reward and motivating staff. 
There was some cautious optimism that these could be achieved over time, 
but within continuing limitations of financial restraint and inadequate time 
to plan: 

I think the key objective in simple terms has got to be to enthuse staff, to enthuse 

them so they are committed to the development of their students and the devel- 

opment of the institution; so you try to hang a few action points on that. It’s very 
difficult, but there has got to be flexibility, there has got to be acceptance of new 
techniques. There has probably got to be teamworking, not necessarily just with 
other academic staff. All these things have got to come together with the recog- 
nition that it has all got to be done to a price I'm afraid. The financial situation 
has eased a little but all the new money is targeted. There is no new money for 


th . 
e core of what we do (Principal 5) 

Lifting one’s head to look forward and to look widely could still not be taken 
for granted by the staff interviewed, but there was a sense tad soem eana 
dence than previously and more room for manoeuvre. There was some hope 


of adopting a strategic approach and achieving the goals set. 


CONCLUSIONS 


sense of emerging from a maelstrom where staff 
d confusion to a present point where confidence 
could grow, The one enduring and stable factor ape been the 
commitment of staff to their students and this was a solid poeta on 
which to build. Human Resource Manager 2 believed that i 4 ave very, 
very strong loyalty to our students and I think no matter ene t n priori- 
ty has been doing the best for students and I don't think that’s changed at 
all.’ 

Staff ‘professionalism W 
Manager 4) was commente 


Respondents expressed a 
had experienced pain an 


hich we value and treasure very much’ (Curriculum 


d on by many: 

mongst staff that they want to provide a good 
mS f to improve, they want to be better. They 
ally change the ethos of the place and 


the students a good experience. 
(Human Resource Manager 3) 


There really is a commitme 
experience for the students, they wan 
want to be best. Those kinds of things re 
get the commitment from the staff to give 
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Despite the hammering that the sector had taken, there was still real pride in 
the dedication of staff and some confidence that people could be supported to 


make a contribution which would enhance the learning of an increasingly 
diverse student body. 


MANAGING FINANCE 


THE CONTEXT 


There is an international search for a solution to the problem of financing 
the level and quality of vocational education and training required by the 
economy and demanded by individuals and employers. The pursuit has led 
to an international trend to shift the focus from the development of the cur- 
riculum per se to the development of a more cost-efficient means of delivering 
the curriculum to larger numbers of students from a wider range of back- 
grounds (Abrokwa, 1995; Gray and Warrender, 1993; King, 1993). This 
chapter focuses on the UK experience where two major mechanisms have 
been selected to achieve this goal: first, opening state-funded colleges to a 
market or quasi-market and, second, using the funding methodology as a lever 
to achieve lower unit costs simultaneously with higher levels of 


Participation. 5 r Har 
Both these tactics have been in evidence since incorporation in 1993, when 


colleges were given powers to: 
© Employ their own staff; 
© Enter into contracts on their own behalf; 


© Manage assets and resources; and 
© Act as a legal body undertaking activities in furtherance of their purposes 


as providers of education (DES, 1991, quoted in Briggs, 1992, p. 62). 
The resources to carry out these responsibilities were provided by a new 
funding methodology devised by the FEFC which embodied ‘twin objectives 
of more students and more achievements’ (Gorringe, 1994b, p. 70). The fund- 
ing was offered in a currency of units attached to three elements of each 


individual student’s experience: entry into a learning programme, time on the 
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Table 4.1 Table indicating number of colleges in financial health categories A-C, 


1994-98 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 

Group A 309 (70%) 257 (57%) 206 (46%) 197 (44%) 213 (49%) 
(reasonably 
robust) 
Group B 106 (24%) 135 (30%) 148 (33%) 151 (34%) 142 (33%) 
(financially 
vulnerable) 
Group C 25 (6%) 60 (13%) 93 (21%) 96 (22%) 80 (18%) 
(financially 
weak) 


Source: Provided by the Further Education Funding Council, July 1999. 
programme and the final accredited achievement. Colleges could compete for 
nds. The underpinning vision was per- 


ce Some sort of glorious insight into how 
marvellously efficient colleges will be in the future’. The ‘efficiency’ was 


adequacy of provision. 

olleges that were stru s well as those that were thriv- 
2) of the funding methodology. 
ity (Crequer, 1998), scandals 
ation to franchising, hit the 
a new culture seemed estab- 


that’ (Finance Manager 
for selling on to others A oaa 
1997) called a halt, questionine „` ^ ee o 
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The legacy of this period was a financial dependency on the FEFC which 
colleges were anxious to lessen, primarily because of the dangers of being 
dependent on funds for which the rules changed frequently. Divisions were 
created within the sector, for example, between rural and urban, small and 
large colleges, each arguing a special case and seeing their treatment as 
inequitable compared with that of other colleges. Finally the debate went on 
as to how far the problems the sector was experiencing were due to the over- 
all amount of funding available or to the methodology for its distribution 
(Leney, Lucas and Taubaum, 1998). Throughout this whirligig of change, 
uncertainty and often insecurity, managers had to make sense of the system 
and manipulate it to achieve the best result for their college and for students. 


DEMANDS ON MANAGERS 


The first impact was that, from 1993, colleges had to deal with a hugely 
bureaucratic system and comply with accountancy practice in a way that had 
never been demanded previously. In the prior culture, a good manager was 
one who spent at least the budget allocated and succeeded in arguing for an 
increase year on year. Managers were therefore prepared by experience and 
mentally geared for spending more, not cutting costs and achieving efficien- 
cy gains. In the new system, an ability to cut costs and to plan and to control 
huge amounts of data was paramount. Principal 2 described the shift from a 
more retrospective, casual approach to finance to a much more structured 
system: 
il’ i oration, I think there was a degree of growth 
A eet a aoe it didn't have to be properly onah out, 
resourced and planned. Because of the drop in the average level of funding, 


because of the increase in auditing, now the management of growth has to be 
much more structured and you can't just grow and then alter the figures to fit in 


with what’s going on. 
through education and training were not neces- 
in this way. As Human Resource Manager 2 
lleges were quick to nia the ro to import 
; y K the twin objectives of managing a bureaucratic 
erang. dargi cl costs and increase ae while T 
maintaining the quality of education immediately ae ishe a A e 
central question for resource managers was how a ege could establish a 
system which harnessed the financial acumen and experience necessary to 
deal with the demands of the methodology and the es ar cuts in = 
terms, while keeping learning, rather than maximization of income, as the 


core purpose. 


Managers who had come up 
Sarily equipped to manage 
pointed out in Chapter 3, co 
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ORGANIZATIONAL APPROACH 


All colleges face ‘finite resources and infinite demand’ (Finance Manager 1) 
and must therefore make choices about how to use the resources available. 
Underlying such choices are the values which assign priority, for example, to 
student learning or to survival. All of the finance managers interviewed 
denied that either they personally or their college were driven purely by 
financial considerations. However, there was a spectrum of approach to mak- 
ing decisions ranging from that driven primarily by learning to that driven 


primarily by finance. Learning was very much the primary focus for Finance 
Manager 9: 


I do not think the success of the college is because of a link between finance and 
the curriculum. The success of the college is that curriculum is 
er. Once you start letting factors outside curriculum need 
decisions, that is when you start getting problems. The delivery modes that we 
use are not a response to cuts in income or extra income or anything like that. It 
is because this is the most appropriate way to deliver this programme to this 


segment of people. -.-It is about responding to the way people need to learn in 
a modern technological society. That is why the place is bursting. 


The need to consider finance is acknowledged, but it does not take prece- 
dence. Learning is the start point, finance follows. For other finance 


the major driv- 
influence the 


$ and ach 
stay and would not achieve if the teaching a 
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and appropriateness to meet their needs. Therefore educational success in 
recruiting more students and helping them achieve qualifications was the 
route to financial success. For Finance Manager 2, generating funds and sup- 
porting learning could not be decoupled: ‘The way I look at things you can't 
decouple them. It actually comes down to the same thing at the end of the 
day’. 

Despite this belief that finance and learning went hand in hand, and 
despite the certainty of all of the managers interviewed that finance was not 
the only consideration, it was clear that there was a tension and that some- 
times very difficult decisions had to be made about what provision to offer, 
what students to accept and what cuts might need to be made to the resources 
of the college. The system to deal with such decisions established who made 
such decisions and how. 

Just as the human resource professionals from a non-educational back- 
d with suspicion as discussed in Chapter 3, finance 
me distrust: ‘All I know is show me a college 
where there is a chartered accountant in charge and I will show you a college 
that is failing’ (Finance Manager 9). The impression is very much that educa- 
tional decisions should not be left in the hands of those whose expertise is in 
financial management. The distrust was mutual, as some finance managers 
interviewed whose background was from outside education, felt that deci- 
sions had to be taken by them, as academic managers could not be trusted: 


Academic managers are not very good at managing. That is possibly a very broad 
and insulting comment to make, but people who have come up the academic 
route solely tend to take a softer view of some of the decisions so ultimately 


i f Finance. 
isi f that nature are taken by the Director o 
some of the decisions 0: nc F 


ground were often viewe 
managers were also subject to so 


academics have never been out in the real world. 
n the Finance Department because the Finance 
cation. Some academics go through 


Those in the Finance office feel 
It's often the comment made i 


Department staff come from outside edu i 
abl university and then they come here, and they don't appreciate how things 


i ve thi il they get round to it and they don't 
h They will leave things unt! t' 
pea tie ns mod dg! recording immediately, so that we can report what 
is happening financially in the college. There's far more urgency than they seem 


i i ld more. 
is down to being out in the real wor! ; 
adel ny (Finance Manager 5) 


Thi i ic part of the ‘one staff’ issue discussed in Chapter 3: 
pseu oe =) lack of understanding of each other's perspective is 
a barrier in decision-making. The internal context was often then one of dis- 
trust between lecturers and finance managers, and difficulties in making 
choices to keep learning central in the light of continually reducing funds. j 
The process selected for making financial decisions reflects each college s 
approach to resolving the tensions. Some have selected a very precise and 
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numerically driven system which applies a formula consistently. Principal 2 


provided an example of such an approach. Asked how his practice might have 
changed since 1993, he described his current practice: 


You would see me much more driven by CMIS and I would be consulting the 
computer more and I'd be doing a lot more modelling. We have a unit allocation 
system which completely mirrors the FEFC’s unit allocation system. So where- 
as before, as part of the planning, we used to go to the Section Heads and say 
what business are you going to do next year, and it was very unscientific, we 


now have ground rules and they put in bids which they then have to substanti- 
ate in terms of growth and courses . . . It’s 
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or courses, or close. The culture is a long way from the LEA public sector 
approach, where income continues to arrive no matter what. When internal 
budgets are linked to earnings, staff will succeed or fail by their own efforts 
and results, just as in the harsh world of business. 

In contrast, other colleges were adopting a different approach and stressing 
a different culture. They were not using a formula-driven system or linking 
the income earned by each subunit to the funds which it received. The ‘quite 
broad brush’ (Finance Manager 1) decisions move negotiation and value 
judgements to the foreground, and imply a more college-wide approach 
where cross-subsidy can occur to protect less financially successful courses 
or subunits, and where decisions are driven by negotiation, rather than by 


numbers alone. 


BUDGETING 


centres on the twin themes of estab- 
on can at a minimum survive, and 
owerful lever of resource to influence 


The management of finance in colleges 
lishing a system where the organizati 


perhaps even thrive, but also using the p f ve > 
culture and attitudes. Budgeting provides an implicit answer to the questions 


posed in the paragraph above. The system elected provides an operational 
process but also communicates cultural messages. 

Thomas (1999) points out that, historically, staff costs were controlled cen- 
trally and subunits were given a small budget for non-staff costs which was a 
little more or less than the previous year. The increment or decrement 
involved was therefore at the margin, involving small shifts in the amount 
devolved. There was loose coupling (Weick, 1976) between the activity and 
success of the subunit and the amount of funds received. That is, funds did 
not depend to any significant degree on the performance of the subunit. 
Stability reigned. Thomas (1999, P- 184) argues that the 1990s have been 
marked by a trend to formula approaches to budgeting with two aims: ‘To 
change the culture of the organization to a more entrepreneurial approach by 
reflecting the pressures of the external environment at a departmental level: 


and to bring a more rational basis to the allocation of resources’. The double 


aim is to remove as far as possible the micropolitical element in a negotiated 
budget (more rational) and to force subunits to be more proactive and more 


responsible for their performance (more entrepreneurial). Thomas goes on to 
argue that a formulaic approach is more feasible in financially secure envi- 
ronments. If, for example, certain departments are likely to be in deficit, then 
a negotiated budget is more likely unless the organization is content to see 


iculum, close. 
a institution, and therefore the curriculum, 
P Sg ae ee arte colleges, Leney, Lucas and Taubaum (1998) found that 
the methods of resource allocation varied from those who used a formula 
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approach mirroring the FEFC methodology to those using the methods which 
had been in place in the pre-incorporation period of LEA funding. The 
finance managers interviewed to provide data for this book evidenced the 
same spectrum. The reasons for adopting a particular process revealed a range 
of beliefs about the effect of different approaches to internal resource alloca- 
tion on staff attitudes and culture. 


Negotiated approaches 


to respond to things as they come up as 
9). 


Using cost weightin; 
getting a disproporti 
required. So we have tended to 


ion itself offered a means of tak- 
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So the starting point is a student number planning exercise, looking at the num- 
ber of students we expect on individual courses and looking at how realistic that 
may be in the current year and the previous year, and the teaching resource 
that’s going into it. We use that as the basis of a dialogue between the Personnel 
Manager, the Deputy Principal and myself with the head of each individual 
school, so we would look at what's required for next year, the specific staffing 
resource they've got at the moment and how the two match together, and iden- 
tify any issues such as if the demand for a particular type of course isn't there 
any more, what implications that might have for members of staff that might 
have that specialism and no other. We might need to redeploy or look at redun- 
dancy, look at the staffing balance between permanent staff and contract staff, 
and go through that dialogue to see what the budget should be in each of the 


schools individually. (Fi M ) 
inance Manager 2 


In each of these examples the perceived need for maintaining motivation, 
equilibrium and a corporate approach underpinned resource allocation rather 
than a desire to engineer the delight or anxiety that result from exposure to 
the ‘pressures of the external environment’ as expressed through a formula- 
driven translation of what is earned into what is allocated to each subunit. 
However, a negotiated approach to budgeting does not necessarily eschew the 
use of figures. In the example of Finance Manager 2 above, the numbers of 
students planned is part of the decision-making process. Rather it is that 
numbers are not the deciding factor. Judgement tempers numerical calcula- 
tion. In such an approach, the chosen cultural message is not internal 
competition, but the message that ‘everybody shares’ (Finance Manager 9). 


Formula approaches 


The chief explanation given for opting for a formula approach was to shift 
People’s attitudes to a greater awareness of and responsibility tot fhe SOUE 
tion between their own actions and success or failure. Internal allocation of 
resources which reflects the income earned by subunits has rewards and dan- 


gers for the staff in that area: 

nore and you get more money. The downside is if you 
doin, % i e the whole idea of making the system respond to reflect what's 
harenae wiih fhe PERE nationally means that Yor se: gat t6 kage that Hard 


edge. (Principal 2) 


eflecting the external methodology was usu- 
olution of responsibility and independence. 
orship money was achieved, apart from a 
the unit responsible retained the funds. 


The use of a formula approach r 
ally linked to a high level of dev 
In Principal 2’s college, if spons 
deduction for administrative costs, 
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Sections in trouble might be given time for a recovery plan, but oe 
question of permanent cross-subsidy from more successful areas o 
lege. Nothing could be further from ‘everybody shares’. y i PE 
Various models of allocation were in evidence. In one co ege the co: : 
teacher and instructor hours, management and administrative support, 
a modation, materials, etc. are calculated and deducted from the income 
ane The remainder must be 40 per cent of the total and goes to central 
em Although some courses may be marginally contributing less, say 35 per 
cent, this lesser contribution is only possible if another course is contributing 
over 40 per cent within the section, so that the overall contribution of the sec- 
tion is 40 per cent or above. Through this mechanism, the courses which can 
be offered, and the resources which can be used for each course, are con- 
trolled by financial considerations. In another college, central costs were first 
deducted from the total college income earned. The remaining sum was 
divided by the number of on-programme units earned in total by the college 
to arrive at an internal unit value. Each subunit of the college received income 
calculated by the number of units they earned multiplied by the internal unit 
value. The system had provided a relatively unchanging allocation: ‘The rate 
hasn't really changed much over the last few years. It’s been about £10.40 and 
it’s always based just on programme units because that gives the best weight- 


ing between areas. If you use entry and remission and things like that it 
distorts the allocation’ (Finance Manager 3). 


The net result in both of the exam 
cent of income was used for central c 
demic subunits. In both the exam 
similar but the calculation to arr 


ples above is that approximately 40 per 
osts and 60 per cent was devolved to aca- 
ples given, the financial outcome was very 
ive at the sums involved differed. In both 
How sums to be allocated are calculated is 
ge emphasizing entrepreneurialism. A for- 


f it be concerned with financial issues, but 
is also a device to emphasise values, 


The mixed model 


4 owing such calculation mechanistically. It was 
also recognized that a zero-based approach was v 
a historical incremental approach 
had X last year and Z plus or mi 
to struggle through last year then they can struggle through this year’ (Finance 
Manager 1). However, it was Not j 
that it also seemed to provide the i 
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What in fact happens is that it’s a bit of both. We sit down with Heads of 
Division, who are looking after cost centres. We look at their performance in the 
current year. We look at their areas of growth or contraction and we fix targets 
in terms of students. . . . You work largely on a historical basis. Not everything 
is zero-based year on year. It’s a three-month process to actually finalize the 
budget. Overall we have 50-55 cost centres. Each of those has to be negotiated 


and amended. 


A similar process was described by Finance Manager 4 as ‘While we start with 
a clean sheet of paper we look back as well’, 


EVALUATING APPROACHES 


scribed above, the intention was ultimate- 
In all cases, the finance available was 
also a management tool to achieve a cultural shift in staff attitudes. At one 
end of the spectrum, the use of a formula approach was seen as driving staff 
to be aware of their success, not only in financial terms, but also in educa- 
tional terms, in that money was linked to recruiting students, retaining them 
and their achievement. In this way financial success was educational success 
and vice versa. At the other end of the spectrum might be an ad hoc or nego- 
tiated approach which perceived that retaining the ability to manipulate 
funds was in the best interests of educational balance and quality. The bal- 
ance was achieved by the capacity to retain less profitable or even 
loss-making areas. Issues of quality were related to the belief that exposing 
staff to financial insecurity may result in an anxious and demotivated work- 
force, or one in conflict through internal competition, and that this will 
impact on teaching and learning. In fact the extreme ends of the spectrum 
were not in operation. Those using a formula approach might still set the for- 
mula aside in exceptional circumstances. Those using a negotiated approach 
injected a degree of numerical calculation into the allocation process. 
Nevertheless, the internal allocation process near to the pure formula-driven 
end of the spectrum is intended to encourage a culture which is closer toa 
commercial approach, with the advantage of arguably greater responsiveness 
and entrepreneurialism. At the other end, the culture is much closer to the 
historic public sector, with arguably the advantage of ee prene staff 
motivation and a corporate, less internally comp A fe In all cases, 
the budgeting process was a path which hopefully led to lin ant resources to 
learning. In Chapter 11, ‘Evolving the culture’, the sane KR i seat 
in Figures 11.1 and 11.2 indicate that colleges ee any ? e funding 
methodology as the most significant factor demanding cu ee c “ot They 
also point to the internal use of funds as an important tool for influencing 


culture. 


In each of the three approaches de 
ly to improve teaching and learning. 
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LINKING RESOURCES TO LEARNING 


Each finance manager was asked if they linked the internal allocation of 
resources to learning. Responses varied, though there was generally a sense 
that it was very difficult to achieve this: 


If you say these are the learning outcomes that we are seeking to achieve and 
link the resources to those, that would be wonderful and then you would have 
found the Holy Grail but I think it is a difficult one. I would be happy to go to 
the first stage of that let alone get to the end of it. 


(Finance Manager 1) 


The ‘Holy Grail’ of a link between learning and resources eluded most. The 
term ‘learning’ was differently understood, with some finance managers 
seeing funding teaching as synonymous with funding learning, so that if 


resources were linked to the costs of teaching, that was perceived as linking 
resources and learning. Finance Manager 3 fi 


were linked to learning as allocated bud 
census dates throughout the 
In this way, he argued, funding 
to retention. Finance Mana 
learning: 


elt that, in his college, resources 
gets were adjusted at the three 
year, deducting funds if students had left. 
was linked to learning, because it was linked 
ger 6 argued that everything contributed to 


I suppose it de 


take the view 


learning experience. The cleaners who c 
that. 


A system, the numb f P vas 
the closest proxy any college had ers of students learning, 


> arrived at fi i ir ink 
between learning and resources. or the ‘Holy Grail’ of a li 


A CHANGING CULTURE 
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old ‘LEA culture which was pretty laid back with a job for life and very cosy’ 
(Finance Manager 8) was long gone. It had been difficult to help staff recog- 
nize and respond to the new demands: 


trying to get people to recognize that in a sense we are a business as well as an 
education institute and that if we don't get the money in and we don't get it right, 
jobs could be on the line. It’s been hard to get people to think that, because they 
think ‘it’s never me’. It’s always somebody else. It’s not my problem if I've only 
got ten students and my target was 15. What can I do about it? That kind of 


attitude. 
(Finance Manager 8) 


The question posed by many of the managers interviewed was how far the 
culture change had penetrated, and how far it was reasonable to expect lec- 
turers to be aware of finance issues when their primary concern was rightly 
teaching. The issue of the extent of culture change will be explored further in 
Chapter 11. 

There was also a strong sense of some colleges living on borrowed time. 
Finance Manager 7's college had survived because the LEA had been gener- 
ous with capital funds for a rolling programme of replacement. That 
inheritance had now been spent ‘several times over’ and the college had no 
answer on how it was to fund building maintenance and equipment replace- 
ment: ‘The capital programme is not just about buildings. It’s also scientific 
equipment, engineering equipment and construction equipment. It will get to 
the point where we will have to withdraw the provision because safety 
requirements wouldn't be met. That would be the final straw.’ ‘Real money 
was needed, described by several finance managers as money not tied to 
doing more, but to catch up with the backlog of inadequate buildings and 
equipment and poor pay. There were also fears that efficiency gains had run 
their course and that the methodology, which had been a successful driver to 
reduce unit costs, gave no guidance on where efficiency gains were no longer 
feasible without learning being unacceptably compromised: TOn can tigoton 
improving efficiency year on year because effectively that would mean, just 
take staffing, that ultimately you would end up with no staff’ (Finance 


M 

pees a a possible detriment to students’ experience, staff had paid a 
price in turnover and impact on health, which. was not ee Sp E 
In contrast to the general perception that the sector a a TF god 
hard, Finance Manager 9 felt that solutions to Spence ar all else lay n the 
hands of the colleges themselves and that it was possible to continue to thrive 


if you managed well: 


I think that is another thing that some € 
think there is a political solution, a corp 
vidual college affairs. Each college has 80 
to him. He tells me that others virtually as 


colleges have made a mistake about. They 
orate FE solution to managing their indi- 
ta regional accountant. I never speak 
k him if they can go to the toilet now. 
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They do not move without checking it with the FEFC. 
incorporated and independent, and you are given the 
with it. 


My view is that if you are 
money, bloody well get on 


The message is clear, that the future of the sector 1 
selves, not with government. However, this was a 
evidence was very much colleges feeling that, ho 
funding or the lack of it might undermine their pl 
of colleges, finance was indicated as the most si 
change, the most significant factor leading to rest 
nificant opportunity and threat. ‘Mortgaging the 
cannot go on indefinitely. 


ies with the colleges them- 
lone voice. The weight of 
wever well they managed, 
ans. In the national survey 
gnificant driver of cultural 
Tucturing and the most sig- 
future’ (Finance Manager 7) 
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‘MARKETIZATION’ OF THE SECTOR 


During the 1990s a rather negative view of further education pre-1993 was 


promulgated, suggesting that up to incorporation, the sector was myopic in 
relation to the needs of the community (Coleman, 1994), product driven 
(Hatton and Sedgemore, 1992) and unresponsive. This analysis also suggest- 
ed that the government response to this perceived failure was to open 
colleges to a much greater degree of competition through incorporation, 
thereby establishing the ‘marketization’ of the sector. It was anticipated that 
this would act as a spur for colleges to achieve greater responsiveness and 
improved quality. A debate on the effects of opening colleges to competition 
has followed, examining how far the supposed intended results have been 
achieved, whether the curriculum and/or the student base has widened or 
narrowed, and the degree to which individual students and employers have 
greater choice to meet their needs. However, diverging from this viewpoint, 
a contradictory perspective has arisen suggesting that, rather than being 
opened to a market culture in 1993, colleges have always been markets, 
though highly constrained, and that they continue to be a hybrid sort of mar- 
ket where their capacity to act is severely limited by a number of factors, 
including government policy and funding (Foskett, 1996). Thus it is argued, 
change has been relatively limited. The degree and nature of market forces 
to which colleges have been subject, and the effects of such exposure are 
therefore contested. 

The intentions of government policy in incorporating colleges and opening 
them to competition are also disputed. Scott (1996, p. 28) argues that the 
‘strategy was essentially one of centralisation not of marketisation’ based pri- 
marily on ‘antipathy to local authorities and the desire to increase 
participation while cutting costs’. In contrast, Davies (1999, p. 129) argues 
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that the concept of ‘an educational market-place where consumers exercise 
freedom of choice amongst competing providers’ has been very influential in 
the UK, suggesting that colleges do indeed work within a market context. 
Colleges are certainly subject to a number of requirements that appear to be 
compelling them down a market-driven route. For example, the expectation 
that they will include an analysis of local needs in their strategic plans forces 
them to analyse market requirements. The funding system which relates 
funding to colleges’ success in attracting and retaining students appears to 
give much greater encouragement to matching the expectations of customers. 
However, Scott (1996, p. 28) warns against being distracted by ‘the “noise” of 
market rhetoric’ from the fact that far less progress has been made towards 
market polices than is sometimes assumed. This chapter will try to set aside 
the rhetoric of marketization and explore what the data from interviews and 
the survey appear to indicate about how far colleges have changed their prac- 
tice, and how far they appear to be implementing a marketing approach. 


MARKETING 


problematic by the myriad defi- 
se by college staff to signify very 
tt (1996, p. 25) points out, even 
“pure” markets have never existed outside 
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demand a different attitude and language, recognizing the emotional and spir- 
itual dimension of college activities: 


At its best, a college education offers something much closer to what a church 
is supposed to provide, than what a business is supposed to do. The Faculty and 
administrators help individuals grapple with difficult issues about life and 
death, and the meaning of life. They aid students in their quest to become pro- 
ductive citizens. To speak of such grand challenges in the language of customer 
relations runs the risk of trivializing important actions and making mundane 


what the philosophers have held high throughout history. 


Whether one accepts that the purpose of further education goes beyond 
vocational training to the education and enrichment of individuals and citi- 
zens to the degree suggested by Tierney, or not, the social mission and the 
parameters laid down by legislation mean that FE ‘is a very different kind of 
market from that among supermarkets or car dealers’ (Scott, 1996, p. 25). The 
language used by individual staff and colleges indicates how far they may 


wish to distance themselves or move closer to the ‘markets of car dealers’. 
al staff are comfortable with using the term ‘mar- 


h a more commercial approach, adopting classic 
gmenting the market, analysing competitive 
Others use the broader term ‘responsive- 
better meet the needs of actual and 


Some colleges and individu 
keting’ which correlates wit 
business techniques such as se 
Position and maximizing income. 


ness’ which correlates with actions to l 
potential students, where social purpose predominates (Lumby, 1999a). In 


the survey, the term ‘marketing’ was employed only five times or in 0.95 per 
cent of the responses indicating opportunities, threats and important factors 
for the future. Responsiveness was more in evidence as a concept which may 
have significance. In fact, this semantic dichotomy may be deceptive, in that 
responsive organizations may benefit from adopting marketing techniques to 
better understand their customers. Marketing includes achieving customer 
care and satisfaction, and therefore relates to the social mission of aiding 


learners. 


CEPTIONS OF MARKETING 


The degree to which colleges saw activities which might be understood to be 


ignifi iti hreats is indicated by 
zel i nificant opportunities or threats i i 
eae Pee A re seen to be far more in line with a pre- 


Table 5.1. Perceived opportunities a l 
vious LEA culture, as curriculum development and arrg 3 peT 
importance than responsiveness ani on nDe z a 
eges see the competitive factor as a threat, as in Table 5.2. 

Colleges ae to be seeing competition not positively as a ar z gran 
quality or responsiveness but largely negatively as a throat ED mhe po : x 
ical insistence on competition as 4 lever for progress is simp i g 


COLLEGE PER 
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Table 5.1 Factors indicated as opportunities 


Factor Number of colleges citing this factor % of responses 
Curriculum development 50 26.0 
Partnership 45 24.0 

Expansion 38 20.0 

Widening participation 32 17.0 
Responsiveness 9 48 
Competition 9 


4.8 
hh eee o 


Table 5.2 Factors indicated as threats 


Factor Number of colleges citing this factor % of responses 
Competition 50 27.0 
Curriculum development 14 75 
Responsiveness 6 3.2 
Too many demands 6 3.2 
Widening participation 3 1.6 


competition is a part, but n 
Foskett distinguishes: 


of an organisation and‘, . . js not a specialised activi 
the entire business — it is the whole business . . 


ort of start from the prem- 


nd/or d ; i 
Manager 1). emand’ (Marketing 
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Although both of these managers are clear on their approach, the point is 
made by Marketing Manager 1 that not all staff may share this perspective. For 
some the priority may still be ‘ “bums on seats” and as many as possible’ 
(Burton, 1994, p. 399). Marketing Manager 2, who was a Head of Faculty tem- 
porarily acting as the College Marketing Manager, explained that the priority 
for himself and his staff had to be the functional approach, recruiting as many 
students as possible: 
olved with marketing-wise, they all stem back to 
enrolment. I get weekly figures on enrolment and if they are not looking good I 
will immediately talk to my Course Managers . . . I have a feeling that I will be 
largely dealing with enrolment, promoting the college, promoting courses, get- 
ting people into here and when I have got that sorted, then I might start thinking 
about needs analysis but it wouldn't be the first priority for me. 


While there might be an awareness of a broader marketing approach, devel- 
oping and adjusting products to identified needs and wants, in this college, 
marketing activity was still product driven, focused on selling courses to as 
many as possible. The explanation for this approach was that staff had insuf- 
ficient time to investigate needs and therefore the urgent necessity to recruit 
overtook any intention to examine and respond to needs. Davies (1999, p. 
139) argues that with growing experience of marketing, colleges have moved 
away from a concentration on selling to ‘a more comprehensive vision’ but 
acknowledges that this may be largely amongst senior staff. A recurring theme 
throughout this book is the degree to which culture and, therefore, practice 
have changed throughout the whole organization or only amongst the more 
senior staff, This chapter will explore how colleges are interpreting marketing 
by analysing how they gather information and respond to needs at a strategic 


top-down and at an operational bottom-up level. 


The sort of things I get inv 


GATHERING INFORMATION 


Foskett (1999, p. 40) argues that colleges need to understand their markets in 


terms of: 
© market characteristics — size, constraints, character, patterns of change and 
future development 

© competition — the nature an 
© buyer behaviour — the decisio. 
a sophisticated analysis have developed since 
collecting and presenting the data are very 
small parts of the whole process of responding. Chapter 8, ‘Managing infor- 
mation and communication’, explores in detail the barriers which exist in 
helping staff to make use of data, however valid and cogently presented. 


d behaviour of competitors 
n-making processes of customers. 


The systems to achieve such 
1993 (Davies, 1999) but merely 
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Waring (1999) argues that information gathering must be embedded in a cul- 
ture of responding to information. The two halves of the equation are 
therefore researching need and responding to need. In relation to the former, 
practice varies from comprehensive, systematic and periodic research to the 
superficial or virtually absent. Compare the perceptions of Marketing 
Managers 1 and 2: 


The needs analysis is quite elaborate. We do an awful lot more than a lot of col- 
leges which basically just reproduce the standard TEC [Training and Enterprise 


ent and they say, well you 
know, there is a shortfall of people with higher level IT [information technology] 


skills in the area, needs analysis done. Tick. Put it against the strategic plan. We 


We look at a whole range of 
some primary research, not a 


te needs analysis which is quite vigorously 
disseminated throughout the divisions. So that underpins the planning. 


(Marketing Manager 1) 


One thing we don't do really, really well is 
and so on. Our strategic plan has a lar 


a manpower planning 
including: 
e difficulty of finding accurate 


diffe data on the current position let alone the 
utu: 


e training is undertaken in-house and by private Providers so that the whole 
picture of training is never available 
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© people may transfer skills so preparing for the particular jobs which are 


forecast is deceptive 
© occupational mobility. 


Colleges are well aware of these weaknesses (Lumby, 1999b) and this may be 
part of the reason why the attempt to gather local labour market information is 
cursory in some cases. The capability may also be lacking as indicated by 
Marketing Manager 2 above. However, the strongest driver away from human 
resource planning and towards a social demand approach is the funding. 
Colleges are unlikely to turn away applicants from a programme which may be 
indicated as producing too many people trained in a particular vocational area, 
if turning students away means a loss of income. This is a clear example where 
policy is in contradiction. Various exhortations have been published encour- 
aging colleges to plan in relation to local economic needs (FEFC, 1996, 1997). 
At the same time, the underlying driver for growth, the funding, encourages 
colleges to train all that are willing and that they can accommodate. The move 
to a greater emphasis on partnership implicitly acknowledges this tension and 
returns the sector to a regional co-ordination away from a competitive and 
market-driven approach, to an external co-ordination of colleges much closer 
to the previous LEA regime (DfEE, 1999). The social demand approach is like- 
ly to remain the strongest factor in responsiveness and marketing for the 
foreseeable future, but even to respond to the needs of individual potential stu- 
dents, information needs to be very good or it will not convince staff of the 
need to take note. In many colleges this position has not yet been sae I 
don't think the needs analysis to date has been good enough to help us or influ- 
ence us in our curriculum development. I really don't (Marketing oe papa 
Some colleges have achieved a process which is ‘good enough pany y for- 
mal data gathering systems and partly by informally listening intently: 

T a talking to the staff, talking and listening such that 

nanni aeaa Y review and aplierseemen a a ee 
... Clearly there are other measures that have to shape it (t re = egic pla hs 
well, like local market information, the corporation, varia ae x A aey 
and do is capture genuinely all this information and mae ee hin ei 
guesses’ is an ill-considered term, ow, get the strategic p. 8 
as possible for the community that we serve. ai Nenad] 


but you kni 


ipti f responding to 
Best guess’ is probable an accurate description of the process 0 nding 
information which by its nature reflects a changing situation and a partial view. 


RATEGICALLY 


The collection and analysis of information on ou ae berde vot si 
the first step in the marketing process. The second step p 


RESPONDING ST 
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Chadwick (1996, p. 128) described as colleges viewing themselves ‘bein 

shaped rather than shaping the external environment’. They were done ne 
rather than doing, subject to uncontrollable external forces. An example of 
the lack of college freedom, the lack of a capacity to be genuinely responsive 
was given by Curriculum Manager 7 who managed a programme providing 
services to local small- to medium-size enterprises: ‘It has already been decid- 
ed that small- to medium-sized enterprises need to have ICT capability. They 
need to be brought up to speed on that. I don't know if they have been asked 
but Europe has decided that they need it.’ Businesses themselves had nat 
been approached to identify their own needs and priorities. Europe had 
decided this for them and provided funding. In a resource-starved environ- 
ment, the college bid for and gained the funding to implement training. This 
is a long way from a philosophical approach to marketing (Foskett, 1999), 
which would see as axiomatic a first step to know and understand the cus- 
tomer. This is far closer to the pre-1993 product-driven approach which 
appeared anathema to the government. There is a sort of bitter irony in an 
apparent government drive to encourage responsiveness at local level being 
accompanied by a range of funded initiatives which, in effect, at both nation- 
al and European level, tell colleges whom they should target. 

Despite the limitations of resource dependence, resource scarcity and 
directed funding which limits responsiveness, some colleges have struggled 
to listen to their local communities and to respond: 
style that we work to which has been much 
d minds over a period of time. Throughout all 
d to be highly competitive in a free 


There is a particular management 
more to do with winning hearts an 


of that period when we were being exhorte 
market, etc., etc., etc., I think by and large we did do that quite successfully, but 


at the same time, there was a lot of keeping faith with the notion that we were 


serving a community and in a sense it is quite well embedded. 
(Marketing Manager 1) 
Several of the finance managers felt similarly, that their college had achieved 
a balance between financial and educational imperatives, and was ‘keeping 
cases, using the funding to respond 


faith’ with the community and, in some n 
ìn ways which widened access and developed the curriculum. 


LING STAFF IN MARKETING 


ded to be involved: 


BARRIERS TO ENROL 


There was a strong belief that everybody nee 
ortant for the future of a college and it is very 


n opportunity to have their views represented. 
in this college and we should give those peo- 
I don't think it should be the responsibility 
creative role. 

(Marketing Manager 3) 


Marketing is so extremely imp 
important that everybody has a 
There are a lot of innovative people 


ple more of a chance to contribute. * Cc” a 
of just one person because it is such a diverse an 
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However, the belief in the importance of involving everyone was not 
necessarily resulting in achievement of that aim. Two major barriers were 
indicated. First, the professional culture of staff may not encourage intent 
listening to the customer. There was still a Tesidue of the product- 
driven approach which was apparent in the belief of staff that they were 
able to decide what courses were appropriate and how best to deliver 
them: 

It is actually very radical to say, you know, you don't know best. You may think 

you know best and there are things that you do know best about but there are 

people out there crying out for x, y and z. Why aren't you providing it? Why do 

you keep doing what you have been doing for the last 25 years? 

(Marketing Manager 1) 


This marketing manager also found difficulty because of the same 
suspicion of his role to which other non-curriculum managers, such as 
human resources and finance managers, have borne witness in previous 
chapters: 


When I was appointed to my post, most people in the college thought I 
must come from a commercial marketing background. That was the assumption. 
They thought that I was going to come in and use lots of marketing jargon 
and be rather like one of these flash, spin doctory types that are the stereotype. In 
fact I don't come from that sort of background at all. So as time went on, 
it became clear that I actually did know about what went on in the 
classroom. So a lot of it was about winning people's confidence that I actually did 
know about teaching and about education because I had taught a number of sub- 
jects at a number of levels, but could still challenge people’s preconceptions in 
terms of moving them away from a provider-led model to a consumer-led model. 
(Marketing Manager 1) 
There is an irony in this tension. The staff appear to believe that their histor- 
ical approach of deciding on courses and promoting them, i.e. not listening to 
customers, is more educationally based and professional, and they suspect 
the ‘flash’ marketing approach. The latter actually suggests that they do listen 
to people in the community and value their opinions and perception of their 
needs. The practice seems the reverse of that implied by the lecturers’ belief. 
In fact the so-called business approach of marketing is soundly based on the 
educational values of listening and responding, while the approach of simply 
providing what lecturers think best is much closer to a commercial scam tO 
persuade people to buy what is on offer, The tensions and distrust of 
marketing professionals and a marketing approach are therefore barriers to 
achieving the involvement of all. 

A further barrier centres on the expertise of staff and the time they have 
available. In the case of Marketing Manager 2, whose permanent role is Head 
of Faculty, neither he nor his staff were involved with the strategic marketing 
plan: ‘It comes from the Marketing Manager, totally from the Marketing 
Manager. She comes up with the plan for the whole college. As a department 
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we have no separate marketing section in our plan. As I said earlier, we hard- 
ly talk about it’ (Marketing Manager 2). In the case of this manager, it was not 
a question of lack of knowledge or lack of commitment. He was knowledge- 
able about marketing and committed to a customer-driven approach. The 
problem was that there was no time or resource to carry out the degree of 
research which could underpin a real understanding of customer need. This 
seems to be a common situation (Chadwick, 1996; FEFC, 1998b). The diffi- 
culties of achieving a bottom-up operational involvement in marketing are 


therefore considerable. 


RESPONDING OPERATIONALLY 


) makes a strong case for the importance 


of involving all staff in marketing. Senior staff and specialists may plan, co- 
ordinate and provide specialist functions but they need the support and 
participation of all to ensure that needs analysis and marketing plans are 
more than paper exercises. Participation has not been achieved at all levels in 
most colleges. Marketing Manager 2 gave an example of how a new course 


had come into being: 


Despite these barriers, Foskett (1999 


ternal verifier spoke of a college far away 


and said that their National Diploma in Public Services recruits very well. So we 
went off to the college to see what they were doing and I wrote to various peo- 
ple because, being an EDEXCEL course, I had to give evidence of support. So 
everybody round here, the army, the RAF the police, the whole lot were very 
supportive, but in terms of the students wanting it, my only evidence was that 
other courses were able to recruit quite easily. I had no direct evidence at all that 


it would recruit in this area. 


It happened initially because our ex 


In this case, there was no evidence of student need. The initiation of the pro- 
&ramme was based on success in another part of the country and the 
judgement of the lecturer that it would recruit locally. It was product driven 
Tather than a response to need. Marketing Manager 2 pointed out that valida- 
tion panels vary in their requirement for evidence of student need. Some 
Push you quite hard for evidence’. For others there is no need and documen- 
tation can be completed in an hour. There is therefore little incentive to spend 


time collecting evidence which is not required. There was also little overt 


Consi ; 
nsideration of marketing: 
ment has two, three, four, 


The curri i ite soon. My depart 
riculum planning starts oue 4 lan and the department 


owever many meetings it takes to start producing our P z 
plan is in three areas omai resource, curriculum development and physical 


resources, We talk about these three things but we never actually mention the 
work ‘m: pa ; 
ee eR (Marketing Manager 2) 
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Provision is therefore driven by proactive staff who make educated guesses 
about what courses will recruit. The fuller picture of the range of provision 
which may be in demand by local individuals and the local economy is not 
considered. The profile of marketing was much higher in the college of 
Marketing Manager 1 but, even there, the philosophy did not seem to have 
permeated throughout. Asked how far the response to needs analysis had 
spread, the answer reflected a partial success only: 


I think the honest answer is by no means far enough. It certainly gets as far as 
Head of Division level, and they do draw upon it but to be brutally honest, if you 
look at a course proposal, when they are planning a new course, they don't real- 
ly engage with it as a piece of market research, 


Even in this college, which has had much success in gathering information 
about needs and in expanding the curriculum to meet needs, the participation 
of all staff is still problematic. 

The strategies used to change attitudes were various. In the college of 
Marketing Manager 1, an initial thrust had been that the Marketing Manager 
himself managed a fairly large team which established and provided, for 
example, outreach provision, to ensure that the needs identified by a sophis- 
ticated needs analysis process were met. The success was marked and the 
team grew to such an extent that it became equivalent to a division in size. 
The result was that sufficient students came though this route to begin to 
influence the thinking and practice of the mainstream divisions. 
Consequently, a restructuring reduced the team to four people and dispersed 
other members throughout the college. In this way, a central function had 
been used to inject the college with change agents in the form of non-tradi- 
tional students. When the injected material had become sufficiently absorbed 
into the body and the change in response was permanent, the need to con- 


enforcing change: 


It’s a sort of movement by stealth. I have no i ry ee 

it’s totally pragmatic. It’s that Drucker thing, ia , N 

change people's minds. We know we won't change their minds so we kava got 

to change their behaviour first. We have 80 to force them to do it. 

(Marketing Manager 1) 

This college therefore works through slow empowerment ‘winning hearts and 
minds over a period of time’ and by forcing the pace of change through chang- 
ing behaviour before hearts. The implication is that leadership and change 
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Management may be more successful if strategies are multiple and even in 
contradiction, both empowering and enforcing as seems required. 

Attitudes may be a barrier to change, but even if this problem is overcome 
there is still a need to tackle the issue of time. Staff may be reluctant to be 
responsive because they must survive and so control the demands made on 
their time: ‘All our staff, without exception, teach and have one, two, three 
other roles either year tutors or key skills co-ordinators, managing the work- 
shops. There is no chance for them really’ (Marketing Manager 2). Therefore 
despite great resources of creativity and innovation: ‘Staff are keeping their 
heads down a bit now because if you say you've got an idea then somebody 
asks you to develop it’ (Marketing Manager 2). 

Of all the managers interviewed, only Principal 3 stressed unlocking staff’s 
creativity as a top strategic priority by addressing issues of time management. 
Until such issues are solved, marketing is likely to remain imperfectly inte- 
grated, with lecturers maybe willing, but unable to participate: 


From a personal point of view I think we need to improve. All right, as a college 
we are reasonably successful but a few years ago we were establishing courses 
ling. We need to be innovative. When we 


just like that and now we are strugg 
became an independent college we went off like a rocket. The staff were so inno- 
vative, so proactive that we reached the top of the famous curve and are starting 


to look down a bit now. So the ideas are shrinking because we find it difficult to 
reward people. I think we've got to get needs analysis and market research 
straight. I just totally believe in it. lama business-trained person and I think the 


reason most businesses fail is that they don't identify a strong need for their 


product and I think it is just the same with us. We are a business. 
(Marketing Manager 2) 


Despite this belief, concerns about enrolment would continue to come first for 


the foreseeable future. Researching and responding to need would not be a 
priority, The will is there, and the expertise, but personal and financial sur- 
Vival are driving much harder than any need to be responsive or to adopt a 
marketing approach. It is, of course, easy to posit that in theory a marketing 
approach would improve recruitment and might break the cycle of promoting 
Products for which there is no proven need or demand, but in the real world 


of a college, an intervention to provide time is needed, and time is not avail- 
costs in real terms and forcing 


able. In effect, the drive for efficiency, cutting 3 forci 
an emphasis on recruiting ever larger numbers of students is militating 


against responsiveness. 


CONCLUSIONS 


ing operating in colleges remains 


ature of market i 
hes and practice 


Assessing the degree and n 
s such a diverse range of approac 


problematic. The term cover! 
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that it is not easy to characterize how colleges understand or enact the con- 
cept. The word itself is far less prevalent in use than responsiveness, as 
demonstrated by the survey. Essentially, colleges are doing what they have 
always done, trying to develop the curriculum partly though the judgement of 
lecturers and partly in response to identified need with a very slight nod in 
the direction of the needs of the local economy. Some are competing more 
strongly, but this is dependent on the nature of the environment. There 
appears to be a greater degree of awareness and expertise in marketing tech- 
niques which are being applied largely by senior staff or specialist units. 
There has been a shift away from a product-driven to a customer-driven 
approach but this change has not permeated all levels. For many colleges, the 
direct and indirect pressure of funding and the need to recruit more students 


are more strongly felt than the need to understand and respond to the com- 
munity. 


UNDERSTANDING QUALITY 


INTRODUCTION 


ho work in further education can agree. 


But as with many overarching concepts in management, while there may be 
universal support for a theoretical concept, in practice the debate on how to 
define it and to achieve it, fractures. Much of the public debate on education 
in the latter half of the 1990s has centred on issues of quality, though the ter- 
minology differs. Schools wish to improve and become effective. The public 
wishes to raise standards. Achievement rates in colleges must increase and so 
on. There are powerful obligations to achieve improved quality. Sallis identi- 


fies four quality imperatives: 


e — the link with customers. 
the link with the professional role of educa- 


Quality is a good thing. So far those w 


1 The moral imperativ 
2 The professional imperative — 
tors. 
3 The competitive imperative — 
4 The accountability imperative — the lin! 
from Sallis, 1996, pp. 4-5). 
Colleges must therefore achieve quality in order to fulfil professional obliga- 
tions to provide the best possible education and training for students, to 
Maintain their own pride as professional educators, to continue to attract stu- 
dents, and not least because the funding bodies say they must. So far, so good. 
Beyond the deafening roar of demand for quality lies a babble of disagreement 
as attempts are made to define exactly what quality is and how it is to be 


achieved. 
Many writers agree that defining quality is elusive. It is an ‘enigmatic con- 
cept’ (Sallis, 1996, p. 1), ‘slippery’ (ibid., P- 12), not necessarily the same for 


the link with competitors. 
k with constituent groups (adapted 
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this person as for the next (Fitz-Gibbon, 1996). Definitions of quality face 
Janus-like in two directions. First, many definitions face inwards and stress 
matching customer expectations. Quality is meeting or exceeding student 
expectations, students being the primary customer. At the same time, defini- 
tions may face outwards, recognizing that expectations may be low, 
particularly from those whose previous educational experience may have 
been unsuccessful, or insufficiently informed by knowledge of the vocational 
area in question. In this case, the professional judgement of educators may 
need to establish expectations. Equally, if customers are defined as those who 
pay for a product, then the state can be considered the chief customer and the 
benchmarks set by the government may be the standard against which qual- 
ity is judged. Reaching a definition of what constitutes quality is difficult 
when the range of customers, lecturers and representative bodies of govern- 
ment will have different definitions and criteria for assessing quality, and 
fulfilling one set of expectations may compromise fulfilling another. For 
example, a focus on raising achievement levels as measured by the percent- 
age of students being awarded their primary qualification aim will be argued 
as a measure of quality by some. Others will see such a focus as leading to an 
over-narrow curriculum and therefore being detrimental to quality, positing a 
broad and rounded education for citizenship, transferable skills and personal 
confidence as axiomatic to quality. 

The heart of this tension is the interface between what individual students 
may want, the industrial model of designing and selling the product demand- 
ed by customers, and the professional imperative which assumes an 
obligation to provide for students’ education and training which is shaped by 
others. Lecturers may attempt to meet needs of which the student is unaware, 
and may even require them to experience aspects of education which they 
would prefer to avoid. For example, students may be very comfortable as 
dependent learners. Lecturers may feel it is in the students’ best interest to 
encourage independent learning. The state or employers’ representative 
bodies may insist on shaping curriculum content and pathways. As 4 
consequence, any simple definition of quality in education which is based 
solely on meeting customer requirements could be argued as unrealistically 
one dimensional. A definition of quality which reflects the reality of practice 
is therefore likely to be a compromise which replicates the tensions betwee? 
the different sources of demand for quality and the different criteria which 
result. An example of this eclectic approach to understanding quality was 
given by Quality Manager 4. Asked how the college understood quality, his 
response mirrors the need to adopt a multi-layered approach: 


I think first it's that we are doing things correctly, 
possible. So we try to do as much as we can first tim 
we are learning by our mistakes and ensuring that 
ly reduced and also, once having established that 
improving what we are doing the whole time. For 


effectively, as efficiently as 
e and do it correctly. Or that 
those mistakes are constant- 
base line, we are then about 
me that’s quality; constantly 
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improving, constantly asking, constantly ensuring we meet what the customer 
wants, the student, by and large it is usually the student who is the customer, 


and where possible always trying to exceed their expectations. 


This definition meets the criteria of several customers, students certainly, but 
also the FEFC drive for efficiency and the professional pride of lecturars in 
nE to constantly improve learning. Sallis (1996) argues that quality is a 

ynamic idea and that too much definition may kill it. Equally, too much 
emphasis on its importance may be unwise. An emphasis on quality may 
have much to offer, but the concept will remain disputed and is certainly not 
the equivalent of a management fairy godmother, transforming all. 


APPROACHES TO ACHIEVING QUALITY 


g a clear definition of quality runs an 


Alongside the difficulty in achievin 
f achieving it. Quality assurance, qual- 


equally diverse debate on the means 0 
ity control and total quality management are defined differently by different 


writers, and, in the case of the latter two, used sometimes as if synonymous, 
Sometimes as if complementary and sometimes as if in contradiction. Sallis 


provides a possible set of definitions: ` 


© Quality control involves the detection and elimination of components or 
ndard ... It is an after-the-event 


final products which are not up to sta 

process. 

Quality assurance is a before 

. to prevent faults occurring in y 

Total quality management (TQM) incorporates quality assurance, and 
extends and develops it. TQM is about creating a quality culture where the 
aim of every member of staff is to delight their customers (adapted from 
Sallis, 1996, p. 19). 


and during the event process. Its concern is 
the first place. 


ved with all of these or, alternatively, 
ifferent ways. For example, student 
d eliminate weak teaching (qual- 


a practice colleges are likely to be invol 
ne might define the same activity in d 


questionnaires may be designed to detect an e 
ity control), to identify weaknesses in a programme and establish systems to 
d to listen and respond to students fully 


resolve them (quality assurance) an 

petal quality ee men, Champions and detractors of each of these sys- 
ems are likely t in. In fact, much of quality management in education 
EELA d therefore matches the quality 


r : : 
ests on evaluation, which is retrospective an 
control model in some respects. Improvements are made on the basis of yes- 


terday’s students not tomorrow's. As West-Burnham (1994, p. 167) argues: 
n of a reactive culture at the micro level 


Evaluation is a classic exemplificatio E À 
Owever significant it may be at the macro level. Inspection and evaluation 


——_—_—_" 
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are in the same relationship to the daily learning experiences of the current 
generation of young people as the post-mortem is to preventative medicine. 
The dissatisfaction with quality control evident in this quotation may partly 
explain the growth of interest in total quality management, where a more 
holistic and preventative approach is endorsed. However, the empirical base 
of much of the relevant literature is missing and the so-called management 
gurus are essentially providing normative textbooks which are not necessari- 
ly underpinned by evidence of the effectiveness of the proposed methods in 
business, let alone in education (Crosby, 1979; Deming, 1982; Ishikawa, 1985; 
Juran, 1988). Generally speaking, the approaches advocated involve either 
responding to qualitative evidence of customer perceptions and quantitative 
evidence of results, or a cultural management process of enrolling staff in see- 
ing customer perception as pre-eminent, or both. 

The issue is complicated by the imposition of an inspection system by the 
FEFC which scrutinizes quality indicators and uses statistical process control 
by measuring results against national norms. This adds a further strand of 
debate as to what quality is and how it can be achieved; do the systems estab- 
lished in colleges in response to the FEFC's requirements and inspection 
regime focus on proving the quality which exists or improving it, that is, giv- 
ing an account or managing change? The FEFC (1998c) concluded that quality 
assurance continued to be the weakest aspect of cross-college provision. They 
do not comment on or attempt to explain the paradox of colleges which have 
been given excellent inspection grades for quality assurance and poor grades 
for learning and teaching, or vice versa. Such apparently illogical results con- 


tinue to challenge theory which posits a connection between quality systems 
and students’ experience. 


UNDERSTANDING QUALITY IN COLLEGES 


Hopkins (1998, p. 65) concluded that there was no correlation betwee? 
inspection high grades for quality assurance and the delivery of high quality. 
His belief is that the system imposed by the FEFC encouraged colleges to ‘see 
the development of excellent systems for measuring quality as an alternative 
to improving colleges’. Elliott (1996) concludes that the lecturers he had inter- 
viewed rejected quality assurance systems as leading to improved teaching 
and learning. This negative view of quality systems is partially borne out by 
the interviews for this book, but only partially. The Quality Managers inter- 
viewed believed that in their colleges there was a greater understanding of 
quality which had led to changed practice, though this was not yet complete 
and universal: 


Staff have a strong understanding about what is meant by the quality systems in 
the college. They have an understanding of the manuals that we have here. They 
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have an understanding of the processes of team review and self-assessment. 
Where the college needs to do more work is turning an understanding of systems 
and the processes of quality into an understanding of what that means for the 
students and what that means for us as a college, planning and providing for stu- 
dents. So it’s a schizophrenic answer really. I think there is an understanding of 


systems in the college, but in the most important aspect of quality, that is prac- 
tice, I think there is some way to go. 

(Quality Manager 1) 
I think with a lot of effort the staff now have a common understanding of qual- 
ity systems and I think that the vast majority would say that our main methods 
of assessing QA [quality assurance] are through Course Boards of Study, ques- 
tionnaires and self-assessment. I think that most would come up with the main 


aim of quality to improve, to continuously improve. I am not sure all value qual- 
ity assurance and quite a number would see it as a system imposed by the FEFC. 
(Quality Manager 2) 


is relatively short in terms of establish- 


ing a different culture and it is clear that in the views expressed above there 
is a perception that limited progress has been made in the two colleges in 
reaching a shared understanding of quality and in changing practice. Quality 
managers are realistic in recognizing that there are still staff who do not value 
or may resent the system. One of the most difficult tasks was perceived to be 
Persuading staff that quality was their responsibility: 

ore aware of the need for themselves to look at 
everything they do from the view point of quality. Whereas previously I think it 
was very much felt that it was not necessarily their responsibility but it was 


somebody else’ ibility, I think now there is a cultural change. 
y else's responsibility, (Quality Manager 3) 


The period of time from 1993 to 1999 


I think people are now far m 


hat understanding and commitment had come 
he previous two years. In contrast, Quality 
Manager 4 still struggled to persuade staff not to see quality as an irrelevant 
Manual, but as something for which they had to take responsibility: 

ge is that the staff do not all have a 


One of the in the colle 

problems we have in x 
shared understanding of what quality is ..- People have a perception that qual- 
ity equals a quality management system, in some cases more specifically, they 
actually think quality equals a set of procedures that are contained in a manual 
that sits on a shelf. If you ask people about quality, SE yor gnn 
clo ; -~g that quality is not within their own c 
se oy have an understanding that ats dy else does to them, i.e. 


but quite of ity i thing that somebo' 
ten that quality is something s : š 
they have to fill in eee they have tasks ‘associated with procedures. They don't 


see the underpinning philosophy of it. ; l 
ly frustrated by people interpreting quality as his 
in my job title’. Obviously the situation varied 
th some estimating more progress than others. 
d been made but there was still some way 


Quality Manager 3 believed t 
on in leaps and bounds in t 


a manager was particular: 
because ‘I have quality 
rom college to college, wi 

Owever, all agreed that progress ha 
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to go. Although colleges had experimented with procedures and structures, 
the major thrust was a cultural process of convincing all staff of the central 
importance of being responsive to customers and to improving continuously 
(Crosby, 1979). 


USING INFORMATION 


The FEFC has emphasized the importance of quantitative measurement of 
performance as an aid to improving quality. Retention and achievement rates, 
for example, are collected and published. League tables are used for compar- 
ison. Colleges’ overall performance is measured against six major 
performance indicators: 


PI 1 Achievement of funding target: an indicator of the degree to which a col- 
lege has achieved its funding target 

PI 2 Changes in student numbers; an indicator of the level of change in student 
enrolments at a college 

PI 3 In-year retention rates; an indicator of the effectiveness of a college's teach- 


ing, and guidance and Support process, as measured by the retention of 
students on their learning programmes 


PI 4 Achievement rates; an indicator of the effectiveness of the college in 
enabling students to attain their learning goals 

PI5 Contribution to the national targets; an indicator of the number of students 
attaining one of the national targets for education and training by achiev- 
ing an NVQ or equivalent at the appropriate level 


performance indicators to measure a. 
His analysis includes: 


© Social factors — differences in levels of deprivation amongst students may 
render comparisons across colleges questionable. 

@ Creaming - schools and colleges have found that efforts to attract the more 
able and to discourage those who are less able or resource hungry result in 
more favourable figures for league tables, 

e Measuring the wrong things ~ indicators sometimes do not measure what 
they purport to. 
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© Data quality — inaccurate or incomplete data distort the picture. 

© Fiddling the books — not so much fraud as creative use of figures. 

© Proxy padding — adding additional units to a student's programme to reach 
the required unit target (adapted from Perry, 1999, pp. 3-6). 


Chapter 8, ‘Managing information and communication’, explores in more 
detail the difficulty that colleges have in collecting data and ensuring its accu- 
racy and completeness. Chapter 4, ‘Managing finance’, reflected the view of 
the majority of finance managers interviewed, that colleges were driven by 
the need to reach or exceed unit targets. The evidence presented in these 
chapters adds weight to Perry’s analysis of the difficulties of using perform- 
ance indicators in a meaningful way. Colleges do appear to be having 
difficulty in amassing accurate data and are manipulating them to present the 
best possible public face. Therefore, the two primary uses of performance 
indicators, to give a summative account of performance and to provide a 
formative location of problems, may be at worst illusory and at best an impre- 
Cise tool. Nevertheless, the quality managers interviewed clearly felt that the 
quantitative data being collected were of value and did indicate where 
improvement had succeeded or weaknesses required attention. i 

A further difficulty in collecting and working with data was the micropo- 
litical aspects of the process. Yorke (1997, p. 4) paraphrases Wildavsky (1979, 
P. 215) who wrote that: ‘evaluation consisted of one group of people making 
statements on the worth of activities to which another group of people were 
devoting their lives. Given the interests that are at stake, and the likely power 
differentials, evaluation cannot be other than political (small p) in character. 

Quality Manager 2 was well aware of the issues. She felt thatit was mo 
difficult to get evaluation data from those parts of the college which were i : 
weakest and that those staff whose performance was poor or who me en X 
stake in maintaining a reputation for good performance, were TR A ely $ 
have problems with honest self-assessment and presenting = ja A R 
expose weaknesses: ‘People aren't going to be totally honest. a n 
They're not going to be totally honest and say my lessons are ve s = a 
You have problems with lecturers whose teaching is poor, around the 4 grace. 


i t senior 
re also problems with the most ser 
eggs al nn ogy ON a get more defensive the high- 


Staff. In the vi f Quality Manager 2, ‘Pi asi 
et up the vate i cee are’. She believed that it inane ane ro 
Principal to be honestly self-critical because of the sarees apie a 
Positive picture to the governors. Equally, governors nes en 
expose weakness through self-assessment. FEFC insp 


as indicated that a quarter of colleges tend to oeae eee cae ent 
of their management and a third the effectiveness 0 ate aor ee 
(1996) takes up Deming’s (1982) exhortation to temone le tele 
that people can address difficulties openly withou appi AA 
advice is no doubt sound but very difficult to ac 
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Nevertheless, some progress has been made, with self-assessment becoming 
more rigorous and open. Scrutiny of evidence by a validator, sometimes 
external to the college, was developing the process of ensuring that evidence 
was adequate to support the self-assessment of performance. In each college 
the multiplicity of sources of information provided triangulation, so that 
areas of weakness and strength did emerge. Above all, despite the problems 
with data collection and interpretation, the belief was that all students had a 
voice and were heard much more than previously: ‘I can now measure the 
perceptions of students of the impact of the new car park, the new buildings, 
the new refectory. Though it is not perfect still by a long way, there certain- 
ly has been a shift and staff can now see students’ perceptions’ (Quality 
Manager 2). 

Seeing perceptions is only the first step. The information is of no practical 
value if there is no response. 


RESPONDING TO INFORMATION 


Those actually carrying out the activity which is the subject of quality review 
are best placed to understand what improvements are needed and could be 


actually need to improve, but 
act to achieve the improvements’ (Quality Manager 2) 
All the quality managers interviewed were very aware of the need for strong 


i a nd taking action in response 
was important. Colleges wished to achieve a tight connection between self- 


assessment and management planning. In order to achieve this they were 
experimenting with structuring the organization, placing those with respon- 
sibility for co-ordinating quality where they could have most effect. The 
quality managers were very aware of the importance of where they were 
placed in the structure. Quality Manager 4 worked with both the Chief 
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pant and the Deputy Principal: Anybody who is dealing with quality 
es p : ms systems must have access to the Chief Executive of the organiza- 
rede at anything that they are reporting regarding audits, regarding 
mpliance across the college, cannot be stopped by any manager in the 
system who is trying to achieve self-protection.’ 
Misch the highest level of executive authority was an insurance policy 
mae ity issues could not be hidden or blocked. Quality Manager 4 also 
a a the Deputy Principal working as a ‘triumvirate’ as appropriate. He 
w ot have direct access to the Chair of the Board, but as a co-opted mem- 
r of the Performance and Review Quality Sub-Committee, he had access to 
a Where there were any concerns which could not be resolved with 
ie ge ief Executive, Quality Manager 4 felt that he could ring the Chair ‘but 
a I place my job on the line if I do that’. Such a contingency had not 
ie verall therefore, the Quality Manager had access to the full range of 
tsb Tnors and management ‘so that if there were unpleasant things that had 
ed rina I can say them’. The experience of Quality Manager 2 was differ- 
cane e had no access to the governors and ‘felt excluded’. She struggled to 
ie urage a response from senior management to areas of weakness identi- 
ed by the evaluation processes and felt that senior management and 
et bagi were poor role models in that they overestimated their own capa- 
ility and did not validate their self-assessment. The necessity they felt to 


Save face was a barrier to improvement. However, this college had made 
Strides in embedding a culture of responsibility for quality across the aca- 
demic/support staff divide. The same systems were in place for all and, 

elow senior management level, a greater degree of accuracy in self-review 


was evident. 
Quality Manager 3 had participated in a college restructure which had 
a improvement at its heart. The resulting structure had addressed the 
istorical powerlessness of cross-college roles, giving them access to a range 
of groupings throughout the college and the power to call other managers to 
Meetings to consider specific issues. A complex matrix of teams and meetings 
ensured communication up and down and across the college. There was also 
an awareness of the waste of time t t result if bureaucracy burgeoned. 
Consequently, minutes were in a format which asked for minimum notes 
focusing on action. The resulting bullet point format ensured that meetings 
Were recorded, focused on what needed to be done, but did not alienate staff 
Y producing wordy documents which were unlikely to be used. Quality 
Would not be improved if relevant processes constantly added to people's 
workload and so were resented or rejected. There was a perception that cul- 
ture change would happen only if there was attention to detail and change 
was based on understanding and accommodating the reality of people's 


Working lives. 
re the quality manager: 
anged, with the responsi 


hat migh 


ole of middle managers had 


s indicated that the r 
en into their job descriptions 


bility for quality writt 
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and expected in practice. This had not been easy on either side. The first stage 

had been middle managers going through the motions but without any true 

responsibility: 
For example, they have had to go in and check the quality of programme files. 
About 18 months ago they just went in and audited the file, when I was tearing 
my hair out saying just going in to check the paper is there is not enough. They 
have now started to realize that auditing the file does not mean just checking the 
bits of paper are there. It means looking at the quality of the bits of paper, look- 
ing at the quality of the schemes of work. 


(Quality Manager 2) 


The process towards taking responsibility had been very painful and involved 
a good deal of resistance, because it challenged the longstanding profession- 
al autonomy of teachers. There was no history of heads of department looking 
critically at the quality of learning and teaching within their area: 


It wasn't traditionally the role of a teacher to look at somebody else’s quality, to 
go into their classes, to make negative comments, to make suggestions for 
improvements, to have to turn round and say I am sorry these minutes are not 
good enough. That's why it has been very, very difficult. Also there has been 
resentment of the role that I have to a certain extent, because every man is an 


island and teachers were the God in the classro: h d 
contin aaa om who could do no wrong, an 


(Quality Manager 2) 
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WINNING HEARTS AND MINDS 


me, ee Hse managers were concerned to enrol people’s understanding 
ia itment. There was no dependence on an authority position but 
ee ee that ‘we can’t impose anything on people who are our 
oa ok common message was that quality is about the students’ experi- 
Onal Fi at success lay in the hands of individual staff. The message of 
ls = anager 4 was: ‘to try and put people at the heart of it and that peo- 
ee eavours are really important. They have (quality) in their own skills, 
ori Si responsibilities. They are ihe ones that can really make a differ- 
seer n order to achieve this, he kept ‘plugging away, calmly and 
oe nuously, saying that message, repeating it, repeating it. Not getting 
rata with people but continuously trying to win them round’. Quality 
tre toc 1 had a similar strategy, spending much time out of the office talk- 
This i people on the grounds that ‘paper can be taken home but people can’t’. 
ban is not to say that they would allow evidence on unsatisfactory perform- 
ae to pass. On the contrary, the collection of data which gave clear 
ee ee of strengths and weakness was a high priority. Asked how she 

uld deal with those who evaded acting on such evidence, Quality 


Manager 2 described how she would respond: 


on’t own the changes then they are not going to 
o come from the team of staff, Fundamentally 
they need to acknowledge their own weaknesses and accept them. If the man- 
ager just turns around and says, ‘You shouldn't do this. This is not okay’, staff 
just resent it and the change doesn’t become properly embedded. It has got to 
come from the staff. 


i would challenge them. If staff d 
happen. Fundamentally, it’s got t 


rting the professional pride of 
ld want to do the best they could for stu- 
staff must do it themselves. Some of the 


ao to the quality movement has come from those who see profession- 

autonomy as the proper means of assuring quality in education. The 

Perception of the quality managers was that many staff did not want respon- 

sibility for improvement. They were happy to hand that over to someone with 

quality’ in their title. 

le A leading this process of ¢ 
nging the hegemony that al 


Challenging complacency was viewed as supp: 


Fae in that it assumed that they wou 
nts. The repeated message was that 


ultural change, the quality managers are chal- 
] lecturers are professional and therefore, by 
definition, have a primary responsibility to students which overrides self- 
Interest. They are challenging staff to make this theoretical responsibility a 
reality, By demanding a self-critical attitude they are asking staff to learn 
about themselves and about the learning process, and thereby to provide a 
Model of lifelong learning which is as much the curriculum which students 
Will perceive as any formal syllabus. 
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COMPLETING THE LOOP 


Sallis (1996) argues that concepts of quality fall into two groups: definitions 
which are ‘procedural’ or definitions which are ‘transformational’. The former 
establishes systems to measure products against agreed standards. The latter 
is not centred on systems, but on transforming the culture of an DEDE: 
It is clear from the evidence reviewed in this chapter that colleges are bot 

forced to and have embraced some procedural approaches. Despite the prob; 
lems with using data, there is a general belief that the collection of both ‘hard 
data, such as retention and achievement Statistics, and ‘soft’ data, such as stu- 
dent perceptions, can contribute to improvement. The difficulty with this 
approach is that it encourages single-loop learning. Argyris (1991) contrasts 


‘single-loop’ learning, that is, learning which compares progress with the 
agreed indicators of su 


loop learning’ where t 
is defined, are challe 
learning, failure leads 
ed at other individu 
declared and what is 
formance indicators and targets 


transformation, on establishi 
all was open to question. T 
coming this barrier as lon 
they were in accord with 
all, become very skilled 


accurate self-assessment: 


Even if we feel uncertain or ignorant, we learn to protect ourselves from the pain 
of appearing uncertain or ignorant. That very process blocks out any new under- 


standings which might threaten us. The consequence is what Argyris calls 
‘skilled incompetence’ — team 


ns full of people who are incredibly proficient at 
keeping themselves from learning. 


(Senge, 1993, p. 25) 
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‘So much has been thrown at the sector demanding change that ‘FE is run- 
ning so hard to keep up with changes at the moment that it is in great danger 
of falling flat on its face’ (Quality Manager 4). Nevertheless, the achievements 
of the sector have been acknowledged: 


Average retention rates were stable between 1995-96 and 1996-97, and 
achievement rates for full-time students increased slightly to 68 per cent. 
Achievement rates for part-time students increased by three per cent over the 
same period to 67 per cent. It is of some credit to the sector that colleges have 
shown increases in retention and achievement rates during a period when stu- 
dent numbers funded by the Council increased by 15 per cent against a 


background of demanding efficiency gains. 
(FEFC, 1998c, p. 2) 


ector has managed to hold in tension the dif- 
different beliefs on how it may be achieved, 
] data and the need for cultural transfor- 


mation. In the survey of colleges the inspection system was indicated to be 
the third most important factor demanding cultural change. Only funding and 
market demand were more significant. In parallel, quality assurance systems 
were the second most important tool used by colleges to achieve cultural 
change. In this it was seen as more important than distribution of resources 
or the delivery of teaching and learning, and only fractionally exceeded in its 


importance to achieve change by restructuring (see Figures 11.1 and 11.2 in 
ality management very highly as a 


apter 11). Colleges therefore value qu ‘ ity’ 
ps to achieve cultural change. Success is not compan a Saute 
efined, is still irrelevant or resisted by many, but there has been suc- 
Ay SPGIsaS Ltt fficult but FE has always risen to the 


cess. As Quality Manager 4 put it, ‘It is di 
challenge at adh iage inevitably bring. And FE by and large tends to 


achieve’, 


is praise suggests that the s 
bee demands for quality, the 
e enforced emphasis on numerica 


CHANGING STRUCTURES AND ROLES 


RESTRUCTURING 


In the survey undertaken to support this book, restructuring was indicated as 
the most significant tool adopted to achieve cultural change for the period 
1993-99. Of the 164 colleges responding, only four had not restructured. The 
majority had restructured more than once and 10 per cent had restructured 
over three times, as indicated in Figure 7.1. 

The frequency of restructuring indicates pressures enforcing changed struc- 
ture, or belief in the efficacy of achieving the right structure to support 
effective management. The survey and interview responses explored in more 
detail later in the chapter indicate both, with pressures driving colleges tO 
restructure, and choices also made voluntarily to move to a different system- 
The chapter will explore the nature of structure, the pressures leading tO 
structural change, including changing roles, and the current experience O 
colleges in establishing different forms of structure. 


THE NATURE OF STRUCTURE 


Definitions of structure resemble a microscope which can move its position 
closer to or further from the organization, or can even adopt an internal view- 
point which reflects the view of those within the organization. Assuming the 
latter perspective, the very concept of an organizational structure is problem 
atic, as the organization is a theoretical concept which exists in reality only 
as a set of buildings and people. As the goals and experience of each individ- 
ual are unique, from the subjective standpoint, an organization cannot exist 
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Figure 7.1 Percentage of respondents indicating number of college restructures from 


1993 to 1999 


m of the range of different perspec- 


as a coherent wh rely as the su 
ae ture’ on paper, the reality will be a 


tives and experien atever the ‘struc 
maelstrom of pope ellen: beliefs and activities (Harling, 1989). Moving 
e microscope out, assuming that in some sense an organization can Pe 
viewed as a coherent whole, structure is the designation of roles, tasks a 
responsibilities recorded in organograms and job descriptions, imaraen p 
foss what and how they are related laterally and vertically (Fidler, S a 
anna (1997) suggests that this perspective is incomplete and Ne gad to 
move the microscope out further still to incorporate the notion ? i e oer 
zation as an open system, where the structure is in a state of flux w 
tesponds not only to internal activity but also to the external aie 
ee anagers will be aware of the possibilities er ion ao T ea 
Spectives, and the limitations of each. wi a 
Which descri ommunication channels do not capture e 
multifarious pene kra ae the selectivity of role holders in won 
ng designated tasks, or the actual effectiveness of communication > oe : 
throughout the organization. The richness of life escapes mn EEA 
“ments. The very plurality defeats language, so managers resort cat aaa 
of documents and agreements which attempts to impose ene ics Prea EaR 
wia versity of activity. ‘Thus all organizats Th pe cele oes 
-ienis icit’ (Fidler, P. 99)- J id 
se hiere eia ete E of change is of such T rane e 
tude that the previous range of structures may be inadequa e. g 


therefore struggle to find metaphors which will engender new forms of 
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structure appropriate to the very different demands colleges face in the ee 
ty-first century. The metaphors are both a description of the relations ips 
between groups and individuals within the organization and, sometimes, > 
attempt to capture the culture which the structure strives to create. Some 0 
the metaphors currently in use will be explored later in the chapter. 


THE PURPOSE OF STRUCTURE 


Fidler (1997) provides two overarching purposes for structure, control and co- 
ordination, and points out that these are in tension, one often achieved at the 
expense of the other. The trend within business has been to lessen emphasis 
on control, moving to self-organized groups as far as possible. Wheatley 
(1999, p. 153) argues that we have known for more than 50 years that attempts 
to control are unproductive. She queries why leaders should persist in choos- 
ing a control model and concludes that such a choice derives from fear ‘of one 
another, of a harsh competitive world, and of the natural processes of growth 
and change’. Certainly the external demands from funding bodies indicate a 
desire to control. This may be replicated internally by principals as they make 
their mark by restructuring, attempting to impose a new pattern on activity. 
Fullan (1999, p. 5) argues that some structure is required as ‘too little struc- 
ture creates chaos’. However, he also argues that too much ‘creates gridlock’. 
The balance between loose and tight, accountability and creativity, control 
and co-ordination is difficult to achieve. Below these two overarching aims, 
the range of objectives to be realized by structure increases the complexity of 
the task of arriving at an appropriate form. A more detailed list of purposes 


specific to further education, provided by Field, encapsulates the tensions of 
matching different demands: 


In the short term colleges are havin: 


8 to structure their organisational arrange- 
ments to: 


© find the best functional arran; 
tomers and staff; 

© achieve the best possible match be 
and control systems, specialist se 
services; 

© ensure that their information and control systems are adequate for all the 
tasks which need to be performed effectively to ensure the delivery of the col- 
lege’s mission; 

© achieve the best trade off between teachin, 
tional needs, and between the cost of c 
specialisation. 


gement to meet the current needs of their cus- 


tween teaching and learning, monitoring 
rvices and the configuration of all support 


8 and social and formal organisa- 
O-ordination and the benefits of 


In the long term colleges will have to structure their organisation: 
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et ; ? 
o be capable of adapting appropriately to changing needs and be capable of 


integrating new requirements into their delivery and support systems 
(Field, 1993, p. 95) 


Tl a 

ee of objectives listed indicates the difficulty of achieving a system 
E accommodate such variousness. For example, information and 
madea ae are needed but at the same time staff needs are to be accom- 
calleeeon, ne are unlikely to welcome structures to control them through the 
TON oh ata and information, as discussed in Chapter 8. The choice of 
ee may motivate staff more by lessening control, or increase 
Will be @ A ity at the cost of motivation. The implication is that any structure 
essary to an ars which cannot achieve all that is required. It may be nec- 
myriad a entify the priority objectives the structure is to achieve from the 
Saad eas possible. Principal 2 was clear that the primary aim of the 
ments int ce anges in his college had been ‘chasing new markets’. The com- 
including: survey identified a range of primary objectives in restructuring, 


o 
è oe to balance the budget 
e toin prove communication 
E crease stakeholder involvement 

mphasizing teamwork. 
was a response to in 
and the range of purposes, it is 
ffered as solutions to the indi- 


T : 
ee of different purposes 
likel an change. Given the range of pressures 
vidual at there will be a range of structures 0 
al situation of each college. 


RATIONALE FOR STRUCTURAL CHANGE 
t unique to further educa- 
eir case-study businesses 
petition, deregulated mar- 


esponding are no 
found that in th 
intensified com 


The i 
inne to which colleges are r 
Most had son and Stewart (1993) 
ets, q reorganized in response to ah 
Polici evelopments in information technology, government tegis a ion an 
Tie es. The survey indicated a similar range of factors leading to restructur- 
8 In further education. The most significant are indicated in Figure 7.2. 
ie factor in Figure 7.2 which appears to have been the strongest driver is 
> Ing. This fact may be interpreted in two ways: first, there is no doubt that 
. ee have felt driven to cut costs and, second, to increase income through 
ore entrepreneurial approach. Cost-cutting relates to issue? of both the 
i f people employed, and to 


Ov, à 
Se size of the organization, 1.8- the number 0 i i 
range of salaries, i.e. the number of people paid at particularly the higher 


Sala 
r : « ith i man; olleges have 
y levels. Again, in common wit business, any © l 8 
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Figure 7.2 The most significant factors leading to college restructuring from 1993 to 
1999 


undertaken the euphemistically labelled ‘downsizing’, that is, employing 
fewer people and paying fewer high salaries (Goulding, Dominey and Gray, 
1998). Merrick (1996) reported on the demise of the vice-principal post as col- 
leges axed what they considered to be an unjustifiable luxury in the straitened 
resource situation. Not only vice-principals but many other management 
posts have been deleted, leading to flatter organizations. The overall size has 
also been an issue, with many colleges considering mergers in the hope that 
achieving a larger college would save costs, though such hopes may have 
been misleading (Hall, 1999). Whether reducing the size of the organization 
by decreasing the number of posts, or increasing the size of the organization 
through merger, or changing the range of posts through cutting management 
layers and increasing part-time and agency staff, cost-cutting is likely to Þe 
only one of the issues driving a restructure. In most cases, other issues are 
also involved, as indicated in Figure 7.2. Principal 2 provided an example 0 


the cutting process, where the overall mission drives the changed structure a$ 
much as the need to cut costs: 


The governors decided that they wanted to become niche and specialist and 
therefore anything we were doing which was general FE we chopped. So the 
whole supervisory management section and all the staff went. We had a spe- 
cialist schools unit which did more than just school visits. It used to do a lot of 
link courses for secondary schools and things like that. They considered that to 
be non-core activity. That went. We had a Schools and Environmental Centre 
which we ran in the LEA days. When the LEA ceased to fund it that went with 
all the staff. We took out the whole middle management structure as it was. 
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In this exampl r 
fatten ple, a range of issues are allied in driving chai i 
wit Res pa sas of curriculum areas of machta e E aa 
of rae eae T but there are other issues to do with reducing la ee 
pinned pet lee en costs and increase responsiveness which have hess 
signi fonie ange. Curriculum Manager 4 was clear that ‘teaching has 
different ty anged’. The change had led to new ways of looking at ho 
Pacano of Po staff could support students who were more Sante, 
training in th ility and motivation levels, and who might do much of es 
taught d an e workplace, learn at an individual pace and could no longer be 
EER Pr cir as was previously the case. Additionally there was an 
The efforts TE (0) administrative tasks related to tracking students and staff. 
in different meet this new scenario had led to different staff often working 
the tage Ash All the curriculum managers interviewed commented on 
of roles that supported teaching and learning, and though the titles 


adopted 
a s 
ay have differed, staff who were not lecturers were involved in 
ource centres, in guidance 


assess 2 
and ERE supporting students’ learning in res 
ecturers. a, tutoring and as technicians supporting both learners and 
ominey and salon the increasing use of the term ‘core staff’ (Goulding, 
Part-time and Tay, 1998, p. 16) to differentiate full-time employees from 
Within staffi agency staff, indicated another layer of different structure 
Core or non- ng. Staff might therefore comprise a range of roles and also be 
ing types core. The result was a de facto difference in structure in the vary- 
i of staff. Overlaid on these changes might be a formal structure 


esigned 
to support communication, co-ordination and control of the differ- 
ucturing indicated 


ent 
categories, 
f factor driving restr 
markets has been 


s. The need to attract new 
i ase student num- 


because of the need to incre 
f the emphasis on widening 


anagement texts advocating 
d to the increasing speed of 
the information technol- 


Para 3 
eng mount, initially after 1993 
arean ee funds, and latterly because © 
exible GE The 1980s saw a range of generic m 

, self-organizing structures to better respon! 


chan, 
e 
ogy ter 1989; Peters, 1989). In the 1990s, as 
ution accelerated, further texts appeared suggesting that new ways 


of work: 

Rigen required new forms of structure (Handy, 1994; Semler, 1993). The 
in furth imperative for flexible organizational structures was adopted with- 
er education, Turner (1991, P- 23) suggested that: 

s of an organisation to pur- 
ds in themselves but 
and thus sur- 


e member 
not as en 


è Th s 
e most important qualities for th 
g environments, 


su i 

Pee soy those of flexibility and innovation, 

vi at it can stay in touch with its changin 

ee and thrive. 

hi {asi eigen structures ten 

E archic, bureaucratic and se 
ey tend to be. 


f this process. The more 


d to get in the way 0 
e, the more obstructive 


ctionalised they ar 
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isations’ i he 
‘Li flexible and flat organisations’ to achieve t 

ieee Prue Lh ved Colleges have experimented with “ond 
as ae such an end, though constrained by the rr i, demands 
ur 

i ili ich exert a contrary pressure for control. 

gee re e a the narasla range of staff and fewer “pe 
ieee, DS issue of communication acquires ever-increasing menores by 
provides a further pressure to achieve a structure which we tors ee anay 
cation laterally and vertically. Both the senior management and the m 


management teams are likely to consist of fewer people who therefore have a 
more difficult task in communicating face to face 
viously. Additionally, 


communication function adequately, 
within reasonable bounds, 
aware of what is happen- 
ely to drop. Structure needs to support 
communication to maintain motivati 


) level of autonomy is likely to increase 


» and Motivation and i 
any restructure wil] therefore be to et oe 


asking a lo 


Provement of performance 
ly, the col] 


t of any structure to achieve all of hi 
ege itself wil] Comprise a starting poin 


A Tactice perhaps related to site or to voca- 
80 a monolithic Solution will bay op toe 
mmented on he 


dili. ried success. Curriculum 
ee er difficulties in finding solutions because of tho 
foe 8e: ‘As soon as you 80 down one [route], then it jus 
1n practice, I would ] i 


ove there to be clean structures and systems 


diversity wit 
doesn’t work 
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but there i zepti i 
no being Dewars - — is messy management and I hate it. I hate 
t also emerged from several interviewees, i 

lowed the appointment of a new principal pent, pee rent 
in response to particular factors but, rather, the principal's vehicle fort a a 
ing a new start, placing people in new roles where they might have a ve Tod 
interest in supporting the new order. Restructuring can therefore be — : 
both a process for response to the external environment and an internal polit 
ical process of reshaping power. For some, structure will not be of great 


importance: 


When I first took over we had a real issue ab 


ea i on the VP [vice-president]. An 
hought we would restructure, and this is probably anarchic, but the lesson it 


taught me was that structure really doesn't matter. What matters is the people 
and if you've got people who are truly open, who are not defensive, who are pre- 
pared to take a risk, have the right interpersonal skills, you can have a traditional 
structure or a matrix structure and they will work in cross-teams to make things 
happen. If you have got people who are defensive, want to blame, don't trust, 
have no desire whatsoever to take responsibility for anything, then all a struc- 
ture will do is expose them quicker but it doesn't actually make it work. So a 
Structure may make things smoother and create less friction but it is not actual- 
ly going to move the engine forward. All a structure will do is expose where 


Parts of the engine aren't working. er 
rincipa 


out barons and we had three ‘pylons’ 
d it was a congested system so I 


attitudes are by far more important and are 
ficantly by the structure. For others, struc- 
rs a lot. We had a restructure at the 


ince then the structure has been 
e degree of autonomy 


= ed principal, the underlying 4 
tur ormed primarily or even signi 
a, will have great importance: ‘Tt matte 
fives of incorporation _,. Every year su 
a rg (Principal 1). This principal believed that the r r 
ich the structure offered had nurtured entrepreneurial attitudes leading to 


= expanded curriculum and a better quality experience for students. 
Whether seen as of primary significance oF not, as Fidler (1997) states, every 
ganization makes some choices and has some sort of explicit structure. The 
Next section examines how colleges have res. r to meet the pres- 


haped in orde 
Sree oe 
Tes identified in the survey. 


RESHAPING COLLEGES 
tions can be structured. 


There icti niza! 
are a number of models depicting how orga ; 
ns (1996) identifies five including structures which are ane on 
j (the marketing department, the esign 
s related to 


Mma 
Nagement/production functions: n 
on different products, structu 


e 
Partment, etc.) structures base 
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geographical site, or a mixture. The range of organizational structure in col- 
leges includes all these, as a college may have a structure which relates to 
functions of, for example, finance and curriculum, or products, being organ- 
ized in vertical streams according to programme areas, or geography with 
specific structures on different sites. However, within educational organiza- 
tions, underpinning these different variations, two basic models of structuring 
have been identified, the hierarchical pyramid (Turner, 1991) and the matrix 
(Fidler, 1997). The pyramid structure is based on the premise that everyone in 
the organization will be directed by one manager only, so creating lines of com- 
mand which order who has charge of whom in a hierarchical sequence (see 
Figure 7.3). Turner argues that structure is very important and that the pyra- 
mid, based on the bureaucratic theories of Weber (1947), has advantages: 


The strength of this model is in the clear and unambiguous definition of who has 
om and what and to whom. It makes 


nt specialist departments and sections. 


Principal 


Figure 7.3 Hierarchical Pyramid organization 
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cture of a matrix is defined by Fidler, (1997, p. 62): An 
hich large numbers of employees are in dual 
authority relationships.’ In such a structure, each member of staff may have 
two or more managers and also relate to a number of advisers. The structure 
is usually represented in a two-dimensional matrix in contrast to the depart- 
mental pyramid, as in Figure 7.4. Not surprisingly, a matrix structure also has 


advantages and disadvantages: 


The alternative stru! 
organizational structure in w. 


A formal matrix structure offers flexibility and adaptability to change. It has 
open lines of communication and more diffuse managerial accountability giving 
greater responsibility to individual workers. However, there is evidence of con- 
flict, lack of accountability, many meetings and paperwork particularly where 
the nature of the dual accountability has not been fully appreciated and allowed 


for. 
(Fidler, 1997, p. 63) 


The matrix structure has been adopted particularly by smaller colleges, Hall 
t of tertiary colleges had a matrix 


(1994) noting that just under 60 per cen 
structure at the start of the 1990s. In fact, although these two forms of struc- 
ture exist as theoretical concepts, they do not exist in practice in a pure form. 
Departmental colleges have a range of cross-college committees and co-ordi- 
nators who exert some form of authority Or control outside the line 
Management system. Similarly, the matrix college inevitably has some degree 
of hierarchy, the pyramid apex ending at the principal. One approach to 
experimentation with structure is to harness the advantages of each of these 
two basic models and eliminate as many of the disadvantages as possible. 
Such experimentation has been fuelled in some colleges by the fashion for 
f processes on the core 


business process re-engineering, & radical refocusing © 
business. In order to achieve the latter and escape the tyranny of the two 


images of pyramid or matrix, other metaphors for structure have been sug- 
gested. In some cases, the change has been merely one of softening the rather 
negative connotations of hierarchy, which are explicit in the pyramid. For 
example, Principal 1 described his structure as a ‘Christmas tree’ a less stark 


Principal /Chief Executive 


Deal nee EF 
Faculty 1 Faculty 2 
d A 


Estates 
Manager 


Faculty 3 


Director of Head of Quality 
Principal Internal Relations $ 
K Chief GNVQ Co-ordinator 
enie Key Skills Co-ordinator 


Director of 
External Relations 


Head of Marketing 


Figure 7.4 Matrix organization 
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image than a pyramid. Others try to suggest something more organic, la 
hierarchical, for example, a circle. Harper (1997) uses Mintzberg s ideas 
(1996) to suggest a structure of concentric circles, where senior managers are 
the outer circle, middle managers form an inner circle and lecturers are in the 
centre, as in Figure 7.5. In this way, middle managers are represented as piv- 
otal in linking the strategic and operational levels of the college. However, it 
can be argued that such an image does not reflect any change in activity in 
that lecturers still report to middle managers who still report to senior man- 


agers. Nothing has changed. The pyramid in reality remains intact. An 
alternative argument is that the redr: 


8 to some extent. Morgan 
der pl 


ant to suggest new ways of designing 
organizations (see Figure 7.6). The offs 


aby plant ( 
e organizati 
ants have n 
S, regulatio 


hoots are supported by an umbilical 
subunit) and the connecting cord (its 
on) may be varied by means of nego- 
ot necessarily replicated the parent by 
ns and practice. Each unit could there- 


Senior managers 


Middle managers 


Figure 7.5 Circle diagram 
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fore be different in culture and practice. Bumblebees are people who go 
between units cross-pollinating. Again it might be argued that the pyramid is 
intact, but simply represented in a way which emphasizes a greater degree of 
autonomy allocated to subunits and a greater variety of ways of operating. 
The organic emphasis is taken even further by one principal in offering the 


image of a flower, a dahlia to be specific: 


Of Kappa college 

t radical changes in management were necessary 
diately develop the means to ensure its own sur- 
bility’. The old structure of 12 
duplication and overlap, was abol- 


The new principal decided tha 
so that the college could imme 
vival. She called this ‘developing capa 


independent departments, which had led to 
ished and the new curriculum model, resting on three faculties - Business, 


Technology and Services to People - set up, providing a new management sys- 
tem, based on the visual metaphor of ‘the dahlia’ - a multi-petalled flower. The 


metaphor was seen as appropriate because of its organic connotations of growth 


and renewal and therefore its symbolic endorsement of change. 
(Bennett and Hagon, 1997, p. 98) 


The use of a new metaphor and visual image as @ cultural signal is quite 
explicit. The signal is more to do with changing attitudes of renewed hope 
and co-operation, than a radical change in the roles and formal relationships 
of those who are managing. 

This chapter opened by establishing t 
on structure: the internal subjective perspective, the who 
Spective and the organization within its environment pers 


hat three perspectives were possible 
le organization per- 
pective. The first of 


t ‘cords’ for different situations 


Fi 
a 7.6 Spider plant with differen 
Ource: Morgan, 1997, p. 531. 
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these is particularly relevant in interpreting changed ways of representing 
structure. Depending on the experience of the individual, he or she will inter- 
pret a restructuring as a real change or a reshuffle, having radical significance 
or affecting day-to-day operations very little. Certainly the intention of those 
managing a restructure was to achieve important improvements in the way 


things are done, i.e. to have an impact on culture by adjusting both practice, 
and attitudes. 


CURRENT PRACTICE 


lleges is that all appear to have some 
he title and size of the group varied. 
cipal and a small number of second- 


: ; -college a 7 
without creating strong vertica] e aaa to learning and teaching but 


All colleges also see 
finance AA P E Th pee ion ; ntral functions, for example 
l r 3€ position in the structure of staff Ape egos 
eons was critical. They could be members of hie Hada se 
toe sa py SN even though third tier. There we. phe Ce ae 
of tensions and a feeling of isolation. Such managers had re ele Sank : 
e classic ambiva- 


to have some ce 
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lence i i i 
cs pees paige in a to both strategic and operational staff, 
A g from a non-educational back d, wi ; 
ee E ground, with the added disad- 
g themselves as seen as out id inging i 
i ng siders brin i 
ulture. Such a position was very uncomfortable: poi: 


We , a. 
E Gaerne myself to be a manager first and foremost. I perceive myself 
R : where I am supporting managers and that means that I am doing 
Ste greets oping to support managers doing some difficult things while at the 
re ane Aer staff who are having difficult things done to them which 
E K ie t role. It makes you feel like you've got a split personality. It’s a 
eo H ifficult position because whatever you do you cannot please every- 
y and so you don't even try. You don't try and please, because you know you 


can't, so you just try and support as much as you can. 
Thies : (Human Resource Manager 2) 
Be Ai cee third-tier advisory role fitted within neither academic staff nor 
ture. Alth ny ke and was indeed an uncomfortable perch within the struc- 
okei © ag h one or two of the managers interviewed had resolved this and 
E E and happily, it was apparent that those who had a more 
being as ition within the hierarchy had found it easier to gain acceptance, 
ice e of an equivalence to the professional status of lecturer. 
arrangem t e SMT and some central functions, the variety of structural 
ent increased. Some degree of cross-college integration was attempt- 


ed z 
by means of project teams, committees and cross-college co-ordinators. 
nd those working within the 


eo between such individuals and groups a : 
have ivisions of the college was by means of meetings. The latter might 
very carefully structured membership and agendas to ensure that the 
d as far as possible. The degree of centraliza- 
ative services, resources management and 

h curriculum area its 


1 3 wished to give eac. 
der to release academic mid- 


w 

on undertaken was embedde 

ne or integration of administr 
ent guidance varied. Principa 


Ow. P 5 z A ‘ 
Be accounting and administrative officer in or 
managers to focus on teaching and learning issues. Lack of resources 


lees such a move. Devolution of managerial responsibility of all kinds 
a seen as the way forward by many: "You've got a choice. Either you try run- 
sa everything from Moscow or you give individual managers responsibility 
1) Fe much freedom as you can. The second system works better’ (Principal 
a “ol a high degree of autonomy did lead to issues of demarcation and 
ah ries but the Principal felt: ‘You've got to try and manage those. They are 
He in having a devolved structure.’ : ; ; 
he gains from the creativity and energy of people liberated to build their 

f the disagree- 


o ; 
E part of the organization outweighed the disadvantages 0 
lents that arise as a consequence. The ultimate degree of autonomy was 


he in the case of some colleges to detached units, most typically those con- 
i with working with employers. The aim of such independent units 
he in the structure was twofold: first, to achieve a culture and responsive- 

Ss to immediately improve performance in relation to the relevant aspect of 
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ivity; ng-term to embed changes of practice and cul- 
i, eno nee The first is the easier target. In the case of 
ae ie o 1, his unit had achieved spectacular success in recruiting 
it gin s of people and had to some extent had an impact on wider prac- 
aa sine aaa in the college. It was, however, after several years still in 
natin with other parts of the organization (and winning!). An n 
pendent unit can therefore be an effective strategy both for challenging a e 
bypassing culture resistant to change. There is further discuesion er iih 
advantages and disadvantages of detached units in Chapter 10, ‘Working 
: € $; i æ 
peo an example of one college which was going in the opposite ae 
tion, away from devolution. In the case of this college, a greater degree 


control was required to ensure that targets were understood and met and costs- 
cut: 


ing exercise as most restructurings a 
learner at heart, I am afraid. 


In this case the primary reason for changing the stru 


Hall (1997, p. 63) 
people expect and are expecte 
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there may be fewer staff to under i 

reduce costs has led to the 4 . ST eighe p eens la 
more staff on part-time or agency contracts who a o with 
ea T f y have more limited 

Pp ities than full-time permanent staff. The requirement for a 

degree of accountability has led to demands that staff undertake ay i = 
related to monitoring, quality implementation and administration. The a 
nologies of learning and teaching have changed, leading to a wider recline 
moa of operation, for example, assessing off site, or supporting resource- 
based learning. Finally, the different forms of supporting learning are bein 
implemented by a wider range of staff, rather than formerly, just by TE 
Such pressures have frequently led to the extension of the range of duties and 
responsibilities of each role, or sometimes, as in the case of agency staff, a 
reduction. The changing expectations of internal and external members of the 
role set, students, superordinates, employers, local, regional and national gov- 
ernment bodies, produce a melange of different priorities for the range of 
tasks in each role. The status accorded may also vary amongst the different 
stakeholders. The result is what Hall (1997, p. 62) calls ‘post-modern uncer- 
tainties (in which boundaries are permeable, roles blurred and tasks 
constantly changing)’. Role holders will respond by a dialectic of both accept- 


ing the role given and, to some degree, shaping it themselves. 
Resulting developments in role can be analysed by exploration of three 


areas of change: 
© changes in what people do 


E changes in the relationship be 
changes in the status and pow 


tween people 
er of the individual. 


CHANGES IN WHAT PEOPLE DO 


ave happened at two levels. Many lecturers de 
ment role: 
s is that we are expe 


Changes in what people do h 
facto have moved to a manage 
Without a doubt another of the change a 
up the programme manager role, which in a way is the role 
redundant and which is no longer called programme manager. 
no extra salary or remission OF whatever, SO the lecturer's role 


programme manager's role. 


cting people to pick 
which was made 
Of course they get 
has embraced the 


(Curriculum Manager 3) 


was formally deleted from the 


In this j amme manage 
college, the job of progr iy to lecturers, Dae 


structure but the task and responsibilities passed informa 
by enlarging their role, if not their pay- Quality Manager 2 acknowledged that 


although job descriptions had not changed, section managers had to take far 
more responsibility for quality, and that such change had been very painful and 
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resisted. Therefore those who were already managers were given a weightier 
responsibility. There was much evidence in the interviews that, particularly in 
terms of responsibilities for quality and accountability, the management role of 
previously designated ‘academic’ staff had shifted up a gear in all parts of the 
hierarchy. The second level of change involved variously named ‘support’ or 
‘service’ staff and technicians. The numbers of such staff had grown and their 
role, too, had often engaged a wider range of tasks, responsibilities and, some- 
times, status. Curriculum Manager 1 described the evolving roles: 


Increasingly we are seeing the use of people who are not teachers as such work- 
ing within the curriculum. For instance, we have an extensive career and 


personal development programme which is delivered almost entirely by our 
guidance staff who are actually not paid as lecturers but they do the lecturing 


The use ofa much wider range of staff in direct curriculum delivery was uni- 
| versal within the colleges visited, 


CHANGES IN STATUS, POWER AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Í The status accorded to roles was also changing. ‘Support’ staff who previous- 


ewed as of lesser status than teaching staff had an 


; s j n 
status. The question which follows i and thereby might grow in power a 
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another such fulcrum of uncertainty. Such debate and contention indicated 


role difficulties. 


ROLE DIFFICULTIES 


Handy (1990, p. 41) categorizes role difficulties as including: ‘role conflict 
(two roles in conflict with each other such as the caring person and efficient 
supervisor, or the mother/worker clash); role ambiguity (when you don't know 
what is expected of you, or different people expect different things); role over- 
load (just too many things expected of you)’. There was a universal conviction 
amongst interviewees that all these role difficulties were commonly experi- 


enced. Role overload was reported as universal and serious, leading to severe 
ticularly related to middle managers 


stress for staff. Role ambiguity was par 

where the different expectations of super- and sub-ordinates caused tension. 

Role conflict occurred particularly in relation to boundary spanning where 

external organizations such as employers, funding and awarding bodies 

would adopt a quite different view and expectations of roles to those of, for 
ving in response to the ten- 


example, students. Roles were continually evol 
sions and turbulence. On the positive side, there was room for manoeuvre 


and enrichment of roles. More frequently, role difficulties were sustained to a 
degree that led to stress and dysfunction. 


ALL CHANGE, NO CHANGE 


Dopso d that in their case-study businesses, most had 
eee pars y en e of decentralization. This 


Teorganized, most had fewer staff and a greater degre 1 
trend was evidenced amongst the colleges examined for this book, but the 


trend was not universal. There were many variations in the form E structure 
and the reasons for change. It is very difficult to assess whether me! c aan 
Per stay amount oie SPE sain Tong tem. Gully 
or sign itudi ifts which will a ) . 

ee ae a ee of this ambivalence: ‘We have ni tonc ne i 
which are curriculum teams, and each ea team eee 
leader is what you would term the departmental head. te = — mi a e 
merely a different name for a departmental head? The = ity on z nged 
differently, that in her view the structure was radically different. p 


i ibiliti d range of tasks 
thi sonifi i ole, i.e. responsibilities an 
eines i se of people in the new structure. 


undertaken by the different categories : 
Little a LOY ahoni the structure of colleges, partly Henani? T 
has been undertaken, and partly because each college may © ange its 
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structure so frequently that there is no time to assess the impact —— 
organization has moved on. Much more work is needed to attempt to res ae 
the connections between formal structure, its communication by ea 
means of words or image, changes in role and changes in culture. In ta a 
to the managers about structure there was a sense that structure was rn 
highly significant by the majority but that much change had been n y 
external circumstance or by a leap of faith, rather than any in-depth un 3 
standing of how structure works, particularly in terms of the impact on t ; 
psychological contract between managers and others. It may be that college 
are reaching a point of greater stability where extended research and reflec- 
tion may become possible, 


Whereas the degree of significance of changes in structure may be agm 
tain, changes in role were far more immediately felt as significant by 
individuals. Whether the official 


place within the structure of any role had 
changed or not, the way the role was seen by the role holder and by others 
continued to change, and was lik 
overload. This has undoubtedly a 


potential to contri 


business of teaching and learning. 


MANAGING INFORMATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


COMMUNICATION AT THE CORE 


cade have revolutionized the man- 
tion in many organizations. The 
of pieces of data has had a pro- 
on and communication can 
ffectiveness and efficiency, 


nces of the last de 
mmunica 
ng millions 
f how informati 


The technological adva 
agement of information and co 
advent of systems capable of stori 
ound effect on the overall view 0 


best be managed. The increasing emphasis on € 
underpinned by data-driven rational management regimes, has led to an 


emphasis on information collection and computerized systems. 
Approximately £36 million was invested in hardware and software in colleges, 


during the late 1980s and early 1990s (Parker, 1997). Since then, the informa- 
tion requirements of external bodies have enforced the collection of billions of 
Pieces of information an d development of systems 


d further investment anı 
(Harper, 1997). The strategic gement of information 


need is for a holistic mana 
a communication, of which computerized systems are only a part. 
nfortunately, the technologica 


] revolution combined with external pressure 
for information may have displaced a more holistic view of communication, 
r earners ; : 

esulting in a disproportionate concen 


tration on management information sys- 
tems (MIS). Nevertheless, the lesson has been hard learned that ‘every aspect 
of information systems depends on people’ (Alter, 1996, P. 31). One might 
expect lecturers skilled in communicating with students to be good communi- 
cators with each other. Andrews (1995) argues that this cannot be assumed, 
and that consequently there is a need to invest energy, resource and skill in 
establishing a system which focuses On communication within colleges as 
much as on information gathering. The managers i 


nterviewed recognized the 
imperative to communicate, particularly in times of rapid change and uncer- 
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tainty. As Quality Manager 4 put it: ‘The game plan is to communicate and 
then communicate and when you have done that to communicate some more.’ 
The process of communication is complex. It can be achieved by: 


© words, oral and written 
© pictures 

e diagrams, drawings 

e symbols 

© colour 

© sounds other than words 
© facial expression 

© appearance 

© body language 


he metaphor of the machi e is one o organiza 
I in i i 
M ). 1 that can be applied t gant ti 
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— or intranet. Managers may be confident that the message sent is there- 

ore accessible to all. Unfortunately there are two problems with this. All 
oe is in competition with the myriad other demands on the atten- 
; n of staff. Consequently, people filter communication, choosing to respond, 
or example, to the telephone call or personal conversation, even when this is 
less high priority than the memo or e-mail (Harper, 1997). The receiver of a 
communication does not necessarily invest the communication with the same 
degree of importance as the sender. Consequently even when a member of staff 
sees a communication they may not actually read it. In some cases even this 
unsatisfactory stage is not reached. MIS Manager 1 explained the complex net- 
work of communication channels in his college and then used the college 
newsletter as an example of how the system may fail: 


If you just take the college newspaper for instance, that’s available to all the staff. 
Yet you can talk to staff at lecturer level and at support level who say they have 
never seen a newsletter. To a certain extent it is because they have never ever 


tried to get hold of one, but that is their perception. 


Written communication is therefore uncertain. Personal communication is 


also problematic in a number of ways. Underlying differences in values or 
dividuals or groups with- 


Opinions, sometimes evident in conflict between in 

in the college, touch communication with a negative magic wand, 
transforming apparently straightforward transactions to further fuel for 
Tesentment or anger. Where the underlying culture is one of conflict, com- 
munication is both an important means of addressing issues and a potential 
means of further deterioration. As Handy (1993, p. 300) asserts: “Too often 
Organizations react to poor communication with more communication . . . If 
the underlying disease is untouched, the remedy will only complicate the 


issue and will ultimately be discarded.’ 
cation post-1993 with widespread 


Given the endemic conflict in further edu 
underlying conflict was the norm for 


industrial action and redundancies, 5 
most colleges for a number of years. Achieving good two-way flows of infor- 
mation across, down and up the organization was therefore particularly 


challenging. 


ENCOURAGING COMMUNICATION F LOWS 


Savage (1989, p. 110) characterizes the often inadequate upward flow of com- 
munication in organizations as due in part to unconscious signals Le by 
Senior man, at ‘ideas, reactions and criticisms are not welcome’. 
ogers ti ld assert that they wished peo- 


Although on a conscious level managers would tha i 0 
ple to be open and honest in their communication, achieving such an ideal is 
very difficult. Even if in words a manager welcomes hearing a view contrary 
e may leak some unease or annoyance. This 


to his or her own, body languag 
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leads others to filter what they say. Consequently, senior sees oe D 
protected by a self-induced filtering process which DE Pee tins 

ation, as described by Savage, but also sometimes by a physica uffe a 
oo senior or middle managers sanitize communication from epee ei 
senting a version cleansed of anything which may be too disturbing. * a 
1 was aware that those who rose to a senior position did so partly bec 


they were good at spotting signals as to what was priority and what was pre- 
ferred: 


Within a big organization people who scramble up the greasy pole are quite good 


at interpreting what management want aren't they? You tend not to get managers 


towards the top of any large organization who are not good at that, good at read- 


ing the body language of what people think and which things are encouraged, 


and what things are flavour of the month and what things aren't. That's part of 
the reason they climb up the greasy pole. 


Acceptance of filtering is a da 


ngerous stance long term, as it would lead to 
ignorance of the true state of 


people’s views and feelings. The managers inter- 


the world very differently than do those in the 
enterprise’s dominating culture’, 


The principals and members o 4 
very conscious of the problem of accessing genuine opinions and feelings» 
particularly of lecturers and s 


address barriers were, first 


welcomed people to come and 
the college, but it was never pe 


I have adopted an open d 


oor policy so thai 
college can ask to see me 


- +. feel that Iq 
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Bein; i 
ae oe and approachable also brought its own managerial and 
ae ee paul Principal 2 was very aware that staff might try to on 
contact as a way of short-circuiting oth icati 
and nat : g other communicatio. 
avoiding speaking to the staff most directly concerned: — 


Th i 
indie pe co as comes up to me and says ‘Lam really worried about x. We 
cm oo for y’, then I have got to show discipline by saying, ‘Look fine 
a il say, but the first person you talk to is your manager or your Head 
Hoe a. , so there is no sort of back door grassing. If any one 
Second or and says I want to talk to you but it is completely off the record’ I 
Ge oe em ‘No I can’ t talk to you off the record because if you tell me some- 
peste ant to act on, I will act on it. You've got to be prepared that, if you say 
ething about someone else, the first person I am going to go to is that person’ 


Findi 
ding the balance between open communication and usurping the role of 


Eoi managers was difficult. 
n Wo of the Principals comm! 
peak to them not always saying W! 


ented on the frustration caused by those who did 
hat they thought and then communicating 


adi ; 
a view by another channel. It was difficult for them to come to terms 
ecause both saw themselves as reasonable, approachable people. 


Woon I talk to them I forget that when I am talking, I am talking as Principal and 
its oes muck up communication. I think well why didn’t the person say some- 
P ing at the time? I ask them why. They respond, ‘Well come on, you're 

rincipal!’ I find that quite difficult because I am quite approachable and I do 


talk to people and most are fairly up front. Some aren't. 


"P Py 

a Serena between views expressed face to face and views communi- 

Den ; by less direct channels was frustrating and difficult to deal with. 
pite the fact that finding staff was difficult, that however hard you worked 


at it, i 
it, it was never enough, that staff often did not give their honest views, the 
vidual level was seen as of great impor- 


nets of communicating on an indi 

ce to all the senior managers. The priorities of those to whom they spoke 

nsignificant compared with the larger college 
tive was seen as important. 


may be different and may seem i 
rence in perspec 
problems was a part of 


eee but recognition of the diffe 
ah cipal 1 explained that listening to the daily small 
owing that he really did care about the working lives of staff: 
If you walk around the place you inevitably collect a lot of points because that’s 
what people are concerned al y. They are worried that their desk 
should be over there, it shou Car parking spaces should be a 


l ]dn't be over here. 
ot better. Those can become issue: 't they? They can be 


s of academic 
translated into that. So partly the exercise is collecting those as you 60 round 
and trying to follow them up, $0 that’s the part where you show that you actu- 
ally care and that the organization cares and has tried to do something to make 
people’s working lives a bit easier. 
concern for staff and 


Astutely, the exercise was both about showing genuine 
h can grow into larger ones and provide 


al , apa i 
so about defusing minor issues whic 
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ing i i il it is interpret- 

EEDE A wea a E ee 
i ult on ac . F 

pia Serene individual contact was never easy, always only partly suc 

crucial. 
go nates cre er nature of individual contact, meetings and senor 
were a complementary method of encouraging an upward flow. vend sets 
colleges had very sophisticated and elaborate structures with gee a ere 
ings and agendas formulated to ensure that people would be hea A mere 
were cross-college meetings, open meetings and college sip wer g an 
were structured to ensure those with a cross-college role, historical yo e 
the most difficult in terms of communication, had meeting time and e 
those with whom they wished to have contact. Some meetings were ! a 
without middle or senior managers so that staff could feel free from any i 
bition in expressing their views, In Quality Manager 1’s college the aes 
of meetings and self-assessment reports were part of an interactive proce te 
communication where as many views and as much information as possi 


out 
were used to underpin draft strategic decisions which would then be sent 
for comment and devel 


interact individually, but that the distortion in com 

munication caused by i i 
communication. 
The contact to establish 


note was posted on 
: Just plonking a 
municati 
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i ee r 
5 oe issues of persuading them to pay attention. As is discussed in 
wore n a bears and se the curriculum is owned by a 
Kees 5 th its own agenda. To gain a response, tho = 
e oh oe make recipients feel that the RE E is of sufficient 
e ET eae and as, or more important than their own priorities. Using 
notualty a) Ae a possible consequent decline in personal contact, may 
ne elie itate against the sort of persuasiveness and interpersonal skills 
duet tes gain the attention of the recipient of communication. Therefore, 
Reece apparent potential advantage of the wider range of means of com- 
ication, Tierney (1998, p. 39) warns that: 
dig is to say that such transformations in technology have vastly 
te sea t C organisation's information system. In periods of rapid upheaval, 
thier sing rather than improve systems, individuals might first acknowledge that 
nai oe changed _.. Yet no one should assume that any tool is a 
is - Humans still drive the response system. Humanity’s foibles, assump- 
ns, and beliefs create what the system is becoming. And we are not sure what 


the system should become. 
Mu y 
no more research is needed on how the changing medium of communica- 
a a is impacting on the nature of interaction between staff. Internal 
a uation of the impact of any form of communication is needed to assess 
appropriateness of the amount, nature and effect of interaction. 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


E of further education, a es have overlain the 
peace trend towards a focus on the technological aspects of information and 
oe The sector as a whole has grown with larger numbers of stu- 
ih s and staff, given the ever-growing numbers of part-timers, leading to 
rger and more complex organizations, demanding more sophisticated 
e. Leney, Lucas and 


Tecord-keeping. External demands for data are hug 


Taubaum (1998) give the example of one college which submits 1.5 million 
a year on six floppy disks, and has had 


aan of data to the FEFC three times l 
e disks returned on one occasion with the explanation that there is an error 


m two records. 
Prior to the 1990s, Atkinson (1989) points out that there was little history 
of reliance on data as a basis for management. The attitudes of the period are 


vividly illustrated by an incident described by MIS Manager 3. He showed 
the senior management team a graph, which as he saw it, illustrated impor- 


tant information, the large number of student withdrawals over a year. They 
was ‘a piece of modern art’. They were not 


Viewed it with glazed eyes a8 if it 
pport management and had no way of relat- 


u : 
hela to drawing on numbers to su 
g to information presented in this form. 


number of pressur 
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The increased emphasis on computerized MIS is predicated on a ie n 
if the right data could be collected and translated into the right in: aye et 
and communicated, then management decisions would be oa sr : of 
1993). However, this belief may be simplistic in the light of the comp ter 
communication processes as discussed in the first part of this chapter. 
argues that the effectiveness of MIS systems is bounded: 


@ Usefulness depends on a combination of information, quality, accessibility 
and presentation. 

© One person’s information is another person’s noise. 

© Soft data may be just as important as hard data. 

© Ownership of information may be difficult to maintain. 

© More information may be better or worse. 


© Providing the truth on some issues may be a punishable offence (adapted 
from Alter, 1996, p. 30). 


tion of data which are not used or mis- 
applied, 7 
Much of the literature (Coles, 1989; FEU, 1993; Harper, 1997) transmits @ 
belief that MIS can be useful if: 
o 


it is led by user needs 
it is owned by the users 
it is reliable 

it is in a form which i 


o 
o 
o 
© it takes account of th 


S accessible and comprehensible 
e micropolitical environment. 
Such ‘rules’ appear self-evident and yet are very hard to achieve. To take the 
first of these points, establishing user needs is problematic, MIS Manage 
had tried Tepeatedly to involve users in identifyi hat the would fin 
useful: on eae x 
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ran to 17 pages, with 17 major sections, in each case asking how often people 
would want the information, and I sent a copy to SMT members and out to 
Heads of Section. I did get about 30 or 40 of them back. The general approach 
= that people ticked everything - oh yes, I'll have that, I'll have that, and I'll 
Have that — so it was all or nothing really so neither of them worked. I got noth- 
ing in the first half of the approach, and in the second, people saying they 


wanted everything. 
There may of course have been a need for a middle way where managers were 
presented with a limited set of choices from which to select but, to the man- 
ia concerned, the problem seemed more one of a deep-seated lack of interest 
n quantitative data about the college, and a lack of skills in interpreting and 
using such information. He questioned the basic numeracy skills of many lec- 
turers. He was also genuinely puzzled why information which seemed of 
importance to him, such as the destination ofstudents and the reasons for drop 
out, seemed of such little interest to lecturers. There are probably multiple rea- 
sons for this situation. First, lecturers are overworked, strained and having to 
Prioritize activities. Consequently, the thing which needs doing immediately, 
that is, teaching students on a daily basis, is likely to take most of lecturers’ 


attention. Second, the information may be perceived as threatening. If desti- 
e employment, at a college level the 


nation data shows that few students achiev! 
implication may be that the course in question should be dropped or have a 
reduced intake as there are insufficient employment opportunities. At the level 
of the individual lecturer, such implications may be personally threatening in 
a way that would not be evident to a manager who does not teach in the area 
Concerned. Viewed from such a perspective, lack of interest in destination data 
may be highly logical in terms of self-preservation. i , 
_A more subtle example of the implications of the use of hard data in deci- 
Slon-making was given by MIS Manager 3. During one summer period, the 


Staff in Student Services commented on how busy they were, how the area 
iting to be seen and this gave rise toa 


Was alwa a 
ys crowded with students wa 
egree of optimism in estimating the likely number of enrolments me 
caine In fact this optimism proved to be unfounded. There were 3 nim F 
ssa reasons why Student Services could have appeared e usy 
et enrolments have not been s° good. The manager's view wa 
views were taking a lot longer due to growing problems amongst students, for 


exa i t er d ! 
mple, concerning financial issues: l , 
rvices and there are only three advisers there 


If ten pe i t Se 

tex pola cone nt Ste Seon ar t 
in half an hour there are still five P illi round, oe cane Save tad 
might be that instead of the ten-minute interview each studen! pee 
three years ago, it might now be â half-hour interview. 

follow that from . . . that impression that you get, you can red aa 

The same principle of distrusting gut impressions could be applied in a 
CEDG nie on whether classes were full, programme areas busy, etc. 
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Measurement was needed to support or contradict impression. From the 
staff’s point of view, for example, in Student Services, they were happily busy 
and might see no need bs record student interviews and subsequent enrol- 
systematically. 
ae Fil ene ema te can be understood differently by the sender and 
receiver, so the communication of ‘facts’ can be interpreted differently. The 
knowledge that the apparently busy and effective period of time over summer 
was no such thing will challenge the Student Services staff’s view of reality 
and may undermine their confidence and their belief in their ability to make 
judgements. The collection of data and its communication in this example 
would have implications which confound any simple belief that performance 
will be improved by basing management decisions on better information, Of 
course it may be useful for managers to know that interviews are taking longer 
and that, despite appearing busy, Student Services is not processing enquiries 
in any more volume than the previous equivalent period, but there also needs 
to be an understanding of how this information may be received by those 
involved, and its impact in human terms. There is also the possibility that gut 
feeling may turn out to be a better guide than information. MIS Manager 2 
gave an example of an occasion where gut feeling had been used with great 
success by managers to inform a decision to set up a new programme: ‘There 
was no real guaranteed identified market and yet they had this gut feeling and 
took the risk, and they have set up a successful course that no educational 
manager in their right mind would ever even have tried.’ There is likely to 
remain the necessity to balance information-based decisions with gut- or intu- 
ition-led action. 
Achieving user-led information is therefore 
ownership is obviously linked. Followin 
Manager 1 had reached his own conclusi 


difficult. The issue of achieving 
8 research in several colleges, MIS 
ons on who actually owned the data: 


A picture emerged of lecturers, seeing their Priority as teaching and not 
record-keeping, providing incomplete i 


data became of meaning and importa: 
and improve the reliability, and these could be a ra f n- 
erally not lecturers: B80! people, though ge 
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record] and takes a very responsible attitude to their job, so that instead of saying 
I've been told to type this in this particular way, they actually sit there saying, no, 
that can’t be right and start working out why it isn't right and putting it right. You 
might also find it’s a person in central admissions who is making sure that every 
bit of the data that they put in is absolutely right and if something was not right 
they would go and ring up the student and find out and put it right. 


In the two examples quoted, the member of staff could choose to take no 
responsibility and input the data in the form it was given, knowing it was not 
right, but generally, in the experience of MIS Manager 1, they did not. 
Ironically, those who would not be using the data to inform their management 
and teaching cared about it, and would take trouble with it and therefore 
owned it. Those who could use it and for whose use it was intended did not 
care about it and did not own it. This may be partly because the design of sys- 
tems was primarily driven by external demands, but given the difficulties of 
MIS Manager 3 in creating any interest in matching the design to internal 
needs, it seems that ownership by lecturers and managers is not easily 
achieved whatever the design of the system. 

The third rule listed above was that to be useful the data must be reliable. 
None of the MIS managers interviewed felt that reliability was acceptable, 
largely due to the difficulty of wresting information from lecturers. Different 
approaches had been tried to overcome late or non-returns for requested 
information. MIS Manager 2 saw this as ‘a huge problem’ which was only 
resolved when ‘there was a stick waved at everybody by the Principal’. MIS 
Manager 3 supported a different approach: 

s to be improved is communication, trying to 
ta is required in a particular format within a 
o this or else. It is trying to get peo- 
the importance of record-keeping. 


I think one of the things which ha 
get across to everyone why the da 
particular deadline, and that does not mean d 
ple on your side and helping them recognize 
e of those who have responsibility for MIS is likely 
to remain an uphill struggle, particularly as the demands on staff have come 
to seem to lecturers 4 symbol of much that is deplored in post-1993 further 
education (Elliott, 1996) and provided a centre of resistance. 
Translating data into accessible and comprehensible information has also 
proved a challenge. Staff are often clear that what they have access to is not 
helpful, but they are not always able and/or willing to articulate what would 
be better. Trying to respond to the criticisms of staff about the form of infor- 


mation had caused MIS Manager 3 some frustration: 
I do take the view that just because I give information to somebody that doesn't 
necessarily get a message across. I think there is room for tremendous improve- 
ment but it is easy to be critical without putting forward suggestions as to how 
the way that I know how to do it and 


thi i 4. If T build a wall in 
nt: be E lone and says I don't like that, it doesn't help you to build the 


wall differently in the future unless they tell you, I don't like it because it’s at a 


Getting people on the sid 
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slant, or it’s leaning over that way, or you need to use Flemish Bond instead of 
English Bond. It’s got to be something other than, ‘This is useless’. 


Lack of interest, lack of time, and lack of numeracy skills of lecturers and 
managers made such detailed communication about the form of information 
very difficult to achieve. The resources needed to support the compilation of 
information are heavy. A finance manager quoted in Lumby (2000c) com- 
ments on the irony of the need to invest tens of thousands of pounds to arrive 
at decisions which may only adjust budgets by a few hundred. Colleges are 
already concerned at the proportion of their income which is used to support 
activities other than teaching and learning (see Chapter 12, p. 164). Given this 
anxiety and the heavy investment costs in developing MIS systems, colleges 


need to be very sure that the information they are achieving is needed and 
will be used. 


MOVING FORWARD 


Overall, the demands on MIS managers are formidable. The external infor- 
mation demands, in terms of both volume and complexity, are huge. The costs 
appear to be out of proportion to the resources available and the importance 
of the outcomes. The number of people involved in running MIS had grown, 
in the case of one college, from two to ten people. ‘The overall management 
of MIS and what is required is out of proportion to the size of the business we 
are in’ (MIS Manager 1). There cannot be a pause in running the system, SO 
the development of a new system has to be simultaneous with running the 
old. ‘It calls for a lot of mental agility to retain in your head two or three years’ 
worth of differences in the structure’ (MIS Manager 3). Colleges cannot afford 
to ask commercial companies to create a bespoke system. Consequently, the 
systems in use are a compromise, using the products created by companies to 
sell to a number of colleges, all of whom will have their individual differences 
which could not be accommodated in a single product. Internal and external 
expectations of MIS systems continue to rise, and MIS managers are 


inevitably doomed to disappoint to a degree, despite their determination to 
serve their constituent staff as best as they are able. The role is: 


a bit like a juggler. You are trying to drive an attitude change through. You are 
trying to provide information for people. You are trying to meet the FEFC 
requirements. Basically, I think it has been a firefighting exercise for a long time. 
I think to an extent, it is still a firefighting exercise. I rather fancy that it always 
will be a firefighting exercise. Sometimes you get it right and you are the college 


hero. Another time it isn't right and you are blamed for everything which could 
possibly go wrong in the college. It is a very volatile position. 


(MIS Manager 1) 
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Within this difficult environment, some progress has been made. There is a 
belief that many decisions now benefit from the information available, and 
that colleges certainly have a more detailed and accurate picture of their com- 
munities. The identification of additional market sectors has led to the 
creation of new courses, and so a widening of the curriculum range. At the 
same time, the advent of the widespread use of MIS ‘has tended to polarize 
and alienate some staff’ (MIS Manager 3). Such mixed results are predictable. 


Alter sees the positive and negative as inextricably mixed: 


© All technological progress exacts a price; while it adds something on the 


one hand, it subtracts something on the other. 
© All technological progress raises more problems than it solves, tempts us to 
see the consequent problems as technical in nature, and prods us to seek 


technical solutions to them. 
© The negative effects of techno 


positive. 
© All technological inn 


logical innovation are inseparable from the 


ovations have unforeseeable effects (Alter, 1996, p. 26). 


gative effects could equally apply to all com- 
munication undertaken in a college. Certainly the formal rational approach 
which sees a logical loop from collection of data, translation to information, 
communication of information, creation of strategy, communication of strate- 
gy followed by evaluation, is deficient. It does not accord with the complexity 
of what happens in colleges. Currie (1995) argues that the formal rational 
approach is popular because it is both descriptive and prescriptive ihi 
appeals because it lends itself to checklists and sequential steps which can be 
represented by nice, neat, visual frameworks. It avoids the messy, uncertain, 
chaotic reality of communication between human beings. Understanding the 
way that communication and MIS systems evolve and work in practice is 
important as the development of systems may constrain change. Currie (1995) 
sees the increased automation as creating canal banks down which mnan 
tion flows. Increasingly, the canal banks will provide E w a 
confine change and make it difficult to adjust processes without changing the 


automated processes: 


The mixture of positive and ne 


logy becomes tightly integrated into the organization's dif- 
i iffi te the business process from 
f i its, it becomes difficult to separa 

ee eshte cary 1 As business processes become automated, they become 
embedded the information system, it becomes increasingly difficult to change 
one without the other. ener 


As information techno 


s may have such implications for 


that fast, responsive change becomes a problem. For 
ge an enrolment process may involve such mas- 
new software and hardware, and training staff, 


Put simply, the decision to change à proces 


Changing the technology 
example, the decision to chan, 
sive investment in providing 
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that the decision is one which has to be taken with great deliberation and in 
relation to issues other than just the experience of students enrolling in the 


college. Rather than supporting management decisions, MIS could become a 
drag and constraint. 


A HOLISTIC APPROACH 


There is little research to date on how communication strategies in further 
education are formed and evolve, and how they are experienced in practice. 
Solutions to improving communication lie not primarily with technology, but 
with the people who work in colleges continuing to nudge forward mutual 
understanding and openness, recognizing that messages transmitted by what- 
ever medium can never be confined within the bounds of intention and logic. 
Managers may therefore need the courage of their convictions and their train- 
ing to resist the fallacy that technology will inevitably provide answers to 
improving communication. Lecturers have insisted that ICT can complement 
student learning but not replace it. It is but one arrow in a full quiver (see 
Chapter 9). In the same way in management activity, face-to-face interaction 
will remain the primary means of communication in the true sense, that is, 
where communication is not just sent, but also received, 


TEACHING AND LEARNING: WORKING WITH 
STUDENTS 


THE FURTHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


The further education curriculum comprises the interface of students and 
learning. It encompasses not only learning sponsored by the national funding 
body, but also much other work which is supported by employers, other fund- 
ing bodies, such as local authorities, and by individuals, encompassing all 
levels and types of qualifications. It is ‘immense and wide ranging’ (Kennedy, 
1997, p. 29). To achieve any aggregated definition of the variety of education 
and training which it includes, only a very general statement is possible: 
‘Colleges see their role in terms of providing learning opportunities which 
Prepare individuals for their role in society and the world of employment’ 
(Field, 1993, p. 18)- Cal 

Such a mission would apply equally to schools and universities. Perhaps 
the special flavour of further education is to give a very high priority to the 
second element, that of preparation for employment, but for many students 
who go through its doors, for example those who go on to higher education, 
the vocational emphasis would not necessarily hold true. As discussed in the 
Opening chapter, further education is comprehensive and inclusive and these 
very qualities make any neat definition of its curriculum impossible. As 
Curriculum Manager 1 explained: ‘Sometimes, I must admit, I think we are 
spread a little thinly in that we are acquisitive. I mean that in the best possible 
Sense, because we always wish to do things and never like to say no.’ 

The desire to meet the full range of student need means that the curriculum 
grows organically by responding to the community. This may mean that: 
‘Along with the rich ‘choices within further education, there is also a fair 
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amount of chaos and confusion’ (Kennedy, 1997, p. 32). The overall dichoto- 
my of richness and confusion, choice and chaos is reflected in the unique 
curriculum of each college which will have grown to its present state by a 
series of choices. Thus in the college of Curriculum Manager 1, a choice had 
been made to particularly develop Level 1 courses offering basic education 
and training. In Marketing Manager 1’s college, there was an emphasis on 
developing provision at outreach centres for adults. The college of Quality 
Manager 1 had extensive provision for employers through outward collabora- 
tive provision. To talk of the further education curriculum is therefore to 
mislead to a degree, in that there is no equivalent of the school’s National 
Curriculum. Each college will reflect its environment and history in the learn- 
ing it attempts to facilitate and for whom. Two things did emerge consistently 
from the survey and interviews, that the range of students continues to 
increase and that there is a determination to give equal status to each aspect 
of the curriculum. There is a long history of higher status being accorded aca- 
demic study rather than vocational training (Ainley and Bailey, 1997). 
Managers were trying to achieve a situation where no more value or status is 


placed on one aspect of the curriculum than another, for example, on higher 
level advanced work rather than basic skills: 


... we do not prioritize the curriculum that we offer in terms of importance. 
While we offer postgraduate-level qualifications, we employ staff who are 


skilled in that area, but in no way is that seen as being more important than the 
work that we do with 14~-16-year-olds or with our special educational needs 
groups, in fact quite the reverse. 

(Curriculum Manager 4) 
If you deliver something, it ought to be delivered with quality. Your commitment 
to delivering whatever with the highest quality should not be determined by par- 


ticular groups of students, whether they are higher education students, FE 
whatever. I think one should be aimin: 


g to deliver first-class quality to all one’s 
students. 


(Quality Manager 1) 
The resolve to deliver the best possible learning for all was a striking charac- 
teristic of the managers who spoke about the curriculum. 
The increasing diversity of students was also perceived by many. 


Aggregated national or even regional student Statistics can conceal differences 
in individual colleges and there is, as 


yet, limited data available (FEFC, 
1998e). Consequently colleges were asked through the survey to identify 
whether they felt that their students had remained the same or become more 
or less diverse in terms of: 


© age range 

e prior educational attainment 
© geographical spread 

e ethnic origin. 
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Figure 9.1 Change in diver 


The results show that generally, there has been an increase in diversity. 
Respondents were asked to indicate the extent of change on a scale of 1 to 5, 
where the midpoint of 3 indicated no change, 5 a far more and 1 a less diverse 
Tange. Figure 9.1 indicates the change in diversity in terms of age. Seventy- 
seven per cent of respondents indicate either more or far more diversity from 
the point of view of age. Twenty-one per cent, or one in five colleges had seen 
no change. Less than 2 per cent had seen their student population become 


less diverse. 


The same pattern was repeated in te 
(Figure 9.2). Fifty-four per cent of colleges believed that entrants had more 


diverse attainment, and 26 per cent believed their population to be far more 
diverse, Nineteen per cent had seen no change and Jess than 1 per cent felt 


diversit : 

The Aeon ed in the geographical spread from which 
students were drawn (Figure 9.3). Here 36 per cent of colleges continued to 
draw students from the same geographical area. For a small number of col- 
leges, 5 per cent, the geographical range had contracted slightly. Nevertheless, 
40 per cent of colleges had seen an increase in the spread of students and 19 
Per cent believed their geographical spread of students to be far more diverse. 
Therefore, approximately 60 per cent of colleges were drawing students from 
a wider region than previously. 

In the area of ethnicity, the majority of co 


cent). The number of people from a range 0 
of many colleges is small. This would explain why the c 


rms of prior educational attainment 


ly less mark 


Jleges had seen no change (60 per 
f ethnic origins in the community 
hange in this aspect 
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Figure 9.2 la in diversity of educational attainment of entrants from 1993 to 


four per cent of colleges indicat- 
and 5 per cent indicated students 
ins (see Figure 9.4). 
colleges are providing education 
wider age range, where students 
and environments, and bring with 
ainment. As Kennedy (1997, p. 4) 
y of colleges, the driving force for 
on-discriminatory service to all sec- 
5 ; suggests that colleges are succeeding 
riba 3 An sg that is, in attracting an increasing range of 
y. Erovi this more diverse population amounts 
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Figure 9.3 Change in diversity of geographical spread oi 


academic (e.g. A-levels) 
© general vocational (e.g. GNVQs) 
work based (e.g. NVQs [Nationa 


and three levels: 


] Vocational Qualifications]) 


© foundation 
è intermediate 
® advanced. 


They point out that although th 
need and progressing from one 1 
One pathway and level. They also do n 
their learning timetable. Ainley and Bai 


is still di ible. Many of the students ; 
have enei A post-compulsory training 30 years ago, and maybe in many 


Cases s ago. Students themselves are aware of this (Ainley and 
Ey, 1907) Win cach colege a he background 
each perhaps with a different culture which is an ama! ama por kgr ee 
of students and staff, the nature döthieicurtion a ene oing to college ma 
Working, and the college environment. For some a fie 8 ir PPa 

e something of a negative choice; the place to go if schoo : 
nas being a college you 8 19 Jo survey whic con 

j eda 

fee cam tame a ie ea Dia tt is a great reputation to have, 


but it is an accurate one. (Curriculum Manager 1) 


e ideal is mixing pathways to suit individual 
evel to the next, students tend to stay within 
ot mix with each other much outside 
ley believe that the influence of class 
now coming into colleges would not 


We are very much see 
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Figure 9.4 Change in diversity of ethnic origin of students from 1993 to 1999 


Students come often with an unhappy experience of education and bring a 
variety of other difficulties, whi 


ch compound the problems of providing a 
good educational experience. 


We have to be so much more flexible and responsive and that makes it so much 
more complex. I think it is much easier in HE. Perhaps it is very glib of me to say 
it is easier when you stream, and HE is streamed, so when you start you know 
the students are all of a certain ability and therefore they ought to be able, by 
and large, to do a lot more Supported self-study. Many, many of the students who 
come into further education just haven't got the ability to work in their own time 
- : . They really haven't. A lot of them have more personal and social problems. 

(Curriculum Manager 2) 


e looking to further extend their skills and 
qualifications. The college of Princi economically buoyant area 
where jobs were plentiful. She 


saw the situation as one: 
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education is way of beginning to address that. When there are lots of jobs on 


offer, education is a way to get a better job. 


oe ae Ra community were homogeneous, the issues could be addressed 
Fie Or y. As it is, the diversity presents near impossible problems. 
hi a me Manager 1 had tried very hard to attract and provide for students 
Hae a ow levels of attainment or special learning needs. In order to pro- 
ohi progression routes, other sorts of provision were needed, such as access 
o higher education. Integrating such a range was almost unachievable: 


ople who wish to go on to HE to come here on our 


access programmes, but at the same time I am working with local schools on 
the New Start Programme with groups of malcontented 15-year-olds who we 
strive daily to keep in some sort of line. Trying to manage all that on one cam- 
pus I am beginning to think is impossible. One of our great problems in FE is 
the multiplicity of things that we try to do. That makes it hard to focus on what 
the core business or mission is, because for each of our client groups, their 
needs are different and I think unless you have an enormous campus where 
people can have distinct parts or something, or unless people are incredibly tol- 
erant in a way I have not found before, it is not possible to do it in the same 


way for everybody. 


One might argue that perhaps the c 


ae or another, to sacrifice being comprehe 
ence for a more limited range of client groups. This was exactly what the 


Managers were unwilling to do because to do so would involve excluding 
Soups of people. Particularly where there were no alternatives, for example, 
in a rural area with only one college, managers may feel they have no choice 

ut to try to meet diverse needs on ethical and educational grounds. Holding 
to this educational principle caused problems. One small example was in the 


Te ; 
ception area: 


We are trying to encourage pe 


ollege should choose to focus on one client 
nsive in order to attain excel- 


ion area, where our admissions are. You 
or with a 15-year-old thinking 
a couple of more established students 
d the family think, ‘Hang on. This is 
hat is the thing we constantly have 
t that we work with every- 
d by it. We just 


ur recept: 


We have had difficulties in © a 
ith a young child 


might have a family in there wi 
of coming to the college. At the same time, 
Come through, swearing and whatever, an 
not the place we want to send our child’. T 
to work with but because We believe it is importan 

ody and we try to satisfy everyone’s needs, we are not daunte 


Need to fi i s of doing it. 
o find different way (Curriculum Manager 1) 


in order to remain inclu- 


The determination to ‘find different ways of doing it’ 
e curriculum managers, and perhaps the theme 


s 

a was the theme of all of th 
Ol the sector in the 1990s. The experimentation has centred on ways of 
addressing the increasingly diverse students within a context where resources 
are reducing rather than growing and where the public searchlight focuses 


e 
ver more strongly on’the work of the sector. 
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SHIFTING THE FOCUS 


irement to accommodate the needs of a more diverse body of stu 
Sis ee pressure which has led to the need for a greater eoo TE 
and understanding of each student. Other pressures have also ss al zs 
Helping students to learn how to learn has been recognized for E 
an important aim by staff working with young people and adults 5 cae 
1991). As the means of studying have augmented through new tec. i a 
and as the speed of change in business and industry and society genera 4 s 
increased, staff have recognized the imperative to help students respon : 
becoming effective autonomous learners who can use a range of n 
throughout their lives to continue to increase their knowledge, understan ae 
and skills. Finally, the need to provide education and training for more s 
dents at a reduced unit cost has enforced fewer lecturer contact hours per 
student (Lumby, 2000c) and, consequently, more time studying in other basin 
These pragmatic and social pressures have come together ‘teparsasoniiiied| 
with a shift in the paradigm of education. The focus of attention has ete 
from the intentions of the lecturer, that is, teaching, to the experience of t a 
student, that is, learning. Whereas previously it might have been considere 


appropriate and sufficient to assure the quality of teaching, there is an ai 
ing questioning of whether a connection between teaching and learning ¢ 
be assumed at all: 


One of the great fallacies of late twentieth century educational policy-making at 
macro and micro levels, is that ther 


e is a necessary and contingent relationship 
between teaching and learning. Teaching can take place without any learning 
resulting from it and a great deal of learning is achieved without the benefit of 
teaching. 


(Davies and West-Burnham, 1997, p. 223) 


aim to become ‘learner-centred’ has b 
least the 1980s (Shacklet 


d shift seems to involve a transfer of power, 
from the teacher to the learner. No | 


; onger will students be taught as one of an 
undifferentiated group following a syllabus devised and controlled by the lec- 
AREP VALL his or her learning. There are, however, 
problems with this definition. Thom: 


The danger of putting the learner 
view the model, is that other thin, 
we think that the teacher or the 


at the centre, from whichever perspective we 
8s are seen as off- 


centre. This is not to say that 
technology, for instance, should themselves be 
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at the centre. It would be a brave heretic who dared to say that programmes 
should be designed around what the technology could currently do or the 
teacher felt like teaching. A model similarly skewed in favour of the learner does 
not attract anything like the same opprobrium but it may be equally unrealistic, 
because at many levels at which the purposes of learning are determined the 
learner is not even present. If ‘learner-centredness’ is still emblazoned on the 


banner, though, somebody must represent the interests of the learner. 
(Thomas, 1995, p. 6) 


s students cannot make decisions about their 


learning. It would not be possible to have an entirely individual qualification 
for every student. The content and assessment of particular programmes may 
be agreed at regional or national level. Industry standards must be upheld. 
Some common skills are needed. Students may have insufficient knowledge 
to make informed choices about what is appropriate preparation for a partic- 
ular vocation or role. A more realistic aim may be one of shared control where 
the learner can influence the nature and course of his or her learning more 
than previously, but there is still a need for a partnership where the interests 
of the student are partly represented by the individual and partly by the staff 
who support their learning. While it is no longer acceptable for students not 
to be given a choice or power of negotiation, neither isa thetoric of giving 
students total choice and control plausible. The real definition of ‘learner-cen- 
tred’ appears to reside in a balance of input into designing a learning 
Programme from both learner and teacher. This places very great demands on 


the skills of the lecturer: 


è an ability to see the learning P. 


As Thomas argues, in many way: 


rocess in context, whether within the confines 
of an undergraduate class, in a company, in a region or industrial sector, or 
in the economic and social needs of an institution’s international market 


i ili i ify the learners’ needs 
° withi text, an ability to identify t so 
® an team ilana to respond to the learners’ capabilities, expecta- 


tio inties í y : 
o Pe an pa account a number of learning variables such as available 
technology, ieee of expertise, and, yes, available funding, in the design 
of a learning solution which meets the purpose 
® the ability to keep on doing it (Thomas, Ps, 1)5 , 
i te as much as anything to an atti- 
As Tho ints out, the above skills rela 
tude on ae of the lecturer and the learner. As staff are awa ae 
approach P demanding and time-consuming (Ainley and Bailey, 
1997), ‘The a R in funding, and therefore contact hours, militates 
against ren a this approach. Two of the Gomienan re. 
Cerned that aah. more students and fewer contact a p seed 
ished in supporting le A 
struggli i standards they wis 0 
bal bat Fees pn reduced, but the informal social contact through 


which relationships were built had also contracted: 
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There is less out of taught time interaction, so I don't observe staff going nee 
ting with students in the refectory in the way they would have done Bas 
incorporation or sitting on a hot day out on the grass with their students. There 
is less social activity then there used to be. 


(Curriculum Manager 2) 


This manager worked in a large general further education college. Another 
manager who worked in an art and design college believed that the wee 
of successful learning did indeed lie in the attitude and actions of eac 


lecturer, but working within the environment they did provided an 
advantage: 


I do actually talk to students a lot because of the nature of the disciplines weiate 
in. I could wander round the studios and talk to students and it is quite nice. I 
don't think you can wander round a general further education college quite so 
easily and talk to students. Students want to show you their work. There is 
something physical. They have done something practical. They have done some- 
thing they are proud of. They want to talk about it. It is quite difficult to get a 


student on a business studies programme to talk in the same way. It is not quite 
the same somehow. 


(Curriculum Manager 3) 
The interaction with individual stud 
um of the students’ work, a 
frequent individual communica 
lege, but the need for individual 
‘big is beautiful’, sometimes, I 
individual needs 
whatever their ag 
college’ (Curricul 


tion in course hours meant that studen 


ents was very strong because the medi- 
physical product, provided the vehicle for 
tion. The situation varied from college to col- 


Manager 2 gave the only directive she had ever 
issued, rather than negotiating a way forward, that there should be a 
timetabled one-hour tuto 


j ons may vary but the need for ‘nurturing’ 
remained invariable. 
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FLEXIBLE LEARNING 


Colleges need to find ways of meeting the dual aim of helping students 
d reducing costs. The issue is not just one of 


become autonomous learners an 
f learning and assessing demand 


coping with reduced funding. New ways © 
increased resource levels. As Curriculum Manager 4 explained, there is a 


large resource difference between bringing 16 students into a college and hav- 
ing a lecturer teach them as a group for an hour and sending a lecturer out to 
support and assess for NVQs in 16 different work placements. Colleges there- 
fore suffer the double whammy of greater resource needs and lower funding. 
The use of more flexible learning has seemed to offer hope of meeting both 
educational and financial needs. Flexible learning has displaced open learn- 
ing as the term indicating the range of teaching and learning technologies 


Open to colleges: 
Open learning came to imply any situation in which all those features and char- 
acteristics of learning programmes and systems which reduce opportunities and 


access, are identified and modified to avoid closure . . . ay 
ble learning’ appears to be a way of recognizing the 


The more recent term ‘flexi! 1 
myriad possibilities open to educators, as new ideas, new procedures and new 


media 3 
nedia appear: (Gillham, 1995, p. 54) 


Temple (1991) argues that the name given to vehicles for learning is not 
necessarily indicative of the nature of activity, class teaching’ being 
possibly very interactive and negotiated while independent study’ might be 
a grind through worksheets with little interaction or learner control. The 
important element in defining the nature of the work is the degree of 
involvement of the learner in deciding what is learned and how, and the 
degree of support offered for that process- This is not to suggest cona 
control by the learner. As argued above, ‘Jearner-centred means a sige ip 
between learner and teacher, not the disappearance of the latter. T 
curriculum managers were also very clear that the degree of autonomy, the 


iateness of ICT, 
Pno -to- ontact and support and the appropria ; 
te phwa ann udent and his or her programme. 


all vari F 

In re pene x ge icy was not to reduce face-to-face 

teachi ; er 1 explained that his college had not taken 
Ang umian A tely developed a curriculum model 


that r ad ‘quite delibera l i 
at ae a reducing the number of taught hours’. This was 


relat of students in the college, many of whom were 
edh ad. and needed much personal support. ee 
Manager 7 had similar doubts about the appropriateness of computer- eae 
learning for certain people. He had doubts about the government s empane 
intention to use ICT as a learning vehicle for University for Industry (Uf) 


students: 
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Within the Ufl they are looking hard at widening participation for the ‘hard to 
get to’ people who have failed in the educational system, and yet they seem to 
think they are going to get progress which won't require so much face-to-face. 
These students are going to be the ones that need more face-to-face interaction 
so even in learning centres under Ufl we are looking at having permanent mem- 
bers of staff to give face-to-face interaction. 


The assumption that computers can replace lecturers is not viable. At 
the same time, it is clear that many managers do see the advent of ICT 


technologies as having huge potential and importance for learning in their 
college: 


It may well be that over the next three or four years with the new software pack- 
ages that are coming out that colleges like this disappear. There might be no 


need for them. Everybody will be able to do it over the Internet. The only time 
you meet your fellow students and staff is at graduation, 


(Principal 5) 
When pressed on whether this was a serious belief, the principal reiterated 
his belief that ‘within a surprisingly short time’ some programme areas would 
be run by electronic means. However, in contrast to this view, generally there 
was caution in admitting too great a change in the amount of face-to-face 
teaching available for the most challenging students, but overall a movement 
to less teacher contact and more use of a range of learning technologies was 
acknowledged. Encouraging autonomous learning did not mean abrogating 
responsibility. Curriculum Manager 3 was working very hard to improve the 


quality of what he termed ‘non-human support’, that is, paper- and comput- 
er-based resources. 


Curriculum Managers 2 and 4 were particularly 
concerned to use the full range of staff, instructors, assessors and technicians 
in a way which enriched learning rather than compromised quality. In one 
college lecturers feared their role was becoming redundant as the whole cur- 
riculum went on the intranet. Curriculum Manager 7 was anxious they be 


encouraged and supported to identify wh tth which 
was unique and valuable and an fy what they could offer the learner 


ch needed i tion for 
most was one of balance: to be retained. The questi 


Informati icati i 

is Beng attr aac technology iS Very, very, important to our future, as 
l b earning, as is flexible learning, as is accreditation of prior 

learning, as is the use of assi : 
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VOCATIONALIZING THE CURRICULUM 


A conc 
ern that emerged from the managers interviewed was the vocationaliz- 


ing of the curriculum. Armitage et al. (1999, pp. 25-6) state the case: 


pe education is dominated by the vocational themes of a work-related, 
ake per Ry ese curriculum, the introduction of pre-vocational or per- 
* nd social development under the guise of ‘employability’, and above all 
vy the supposed need to adapt to a life in a new ‘communication’ or ‘technolog- 
ical’ age. Education as a whole has become vocationalized in the sense that the 
connection between the world of work and education is seen as necessary rather 


than contingent. 
riie evidence is provided by Ainley and Bailey (1997) of lecturers’ concern 
a the need to focus on providing what the employer or potential employer 
a militated against a focus on the needs of the individual student. The 
: i that emerged from the curriculum managers was partly supportive of this 
nd partly different. Some agreed that students’ curriculum might be dimin- 


ished by an overemphasis on vocational aspects. However, one expressed the 
s to the benefit of disaffected 


a that the emphasis on vocational aspects wa 
RES ents. In an area of high unemployment and low educational attainment, 
th oolchildren came to the college for vocational education. The fact that both 
they and their parents could see the relevance engaged both. The result was an 
riya ovement in attendance and performance not only in vocational training in 
e college but also in their broader education in their schools. However, this 
was a sole example. Other managers were concerned by the narrowing cur- 
riculum. Curriculum Manager 2 had as a primary aim: ‘to integrate the whole 


Notion of vocational skills, academic skills and other skills into one experi- 
the entitlement curriculum. It saddens me 


ence, I am still a great believer in 

when staff start to emphasize pure vocational education without looking at the 

wider educational picture for that person’. The implication here is that lectur- 

ers themselves are complicit in displacing broader education. This may be 

entirely understandable. They are held to account for results and therefore 
warding body require- 


may be constrained by the industry-led standards and a 
ments. However, this did not appear to be the whole story. There were two 


other issues that emerged. One was the adequacy of training received by lec- 


turers and the other was commit their own craft: 
There are lots and lots and lots of lecturers whose experience of being taught was 
by a craftsman. Many of them left school at 16 or even younger. Their experience 
was being trained by a craftsman OF another trainer often in a very formal and dis- 
ciplined way, so they know their industries very well but trying to get them to 


understand the whole thing about broader education and entitlement is very hard. 
(Curriculum Manager 2) 


enter further education 
_ Additionally, they may 


ment to 


nearly one in five, 


lecturers, 
]] (Rudden, 1999) 


Seventeen per cent of 
fications at a I 


with no teaching quali 
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h commitment to the standards to which they were trained. Many were 
a d in a very disciplined way by craftspeople and are proud of their own 

ee 1 skills. They want to pass them on. Examples were catering, where 

ae ff were still very committed to teaching silver service, and construc- 

ton miata staff wished to pass on traditional building techniques. Toner 

staf fresh from industry felt the world had moved on and that yee 

were not in response to student or industry need but a replication of t nan 

turer’s own training for a previous and different situation. Sanit ; 

suggests that educational organizations have four types of accountability: 

© to the public/government 

e to the market 

© professional — to students 

© to culture. 


The last-named accountability may be very important in further education, as 
lecturers feel an obligation to pass on skills. The concern of some of the cur- 
riculum managers is that this was in contention with accountability to 
students, i.e. that the lecturers’ desire to pass on skills might override a more 
individual assessment of student need. Such tension takes us back to the 
issue of balance within ‘learner-centred’. Where is the appropriate balance 


between lecturers controlling the curriculum from their greater knowledge 
and experience, and studen 


ts controlling the learning in response to their 
individual need? 


WORKING TOGETHER 


Gillham (1995, p. 56) notes that as long ago as 1976 the consequences of 
innovation were known: 


© an increase in workload 
e a period of acute anxiety 


© feelings of confusion and disorientation 
Certainly in the area of changes in curriculum 
ogy, this analysis remains valid, 


delivery and teaching methodol- 
deal with a fifth consequence: 


except that increasingly, innovators have had to 
© the manifestation of disbelief and cynicism about the innovations and the 
motives of those concerned with it. 


All of these effects are well documented in the literature (Elliott, 1996; Ainley 
and Bailey, 1997; Randle and Brady, 1997). The cynicism mentioned perhaps 
relates to the fact that the curriculum does not exist in isolation, It is owned 
and fought over by groups of people who accrue or lose power in relation to 
whether their curriculum orientati 


on is adopted, their programme area grows 
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and Wright (1 i 

staff in Arere err 
innovation of using workshops for English. There was competition for own- 
ership of and credit for innovation. The struggle to introduce workshops w: 
sustained and bitter. The curriculum is a field of battle. This comes as S a 
prise. Change provokes resistance (Lumby, 1998). Resistance is sometime: 
enacted through criticism of individuals or groups who are accused of not 
ing in the best interests of students. One of the characteristics of the public 
debate on the innovation of the post-compulsory curriculum has been the 
tendency for blame to be attributed to single groups. Managers of the sector 
are blamed for eroding quality and betraying educational values (Elliott and 
Crossley, 1997; Randle and Brady, 1997a, 1997b; Hartley, 1997). Lecturers are 
blamed for clinging rigidly to outdated methods (Ellis, 1989). Students are 
seen as unsatisfactory in their attitude by some lecturers (Ainley and Bailey, 
1997). As Thomas (1995, p. 2) asserts, the responsibility lies with all: T think 
it would be misplaced to lay the blame for slow progress on the, variously, 
unimaginative management, a teaching profession resistant to change, or 
the conservative expectations of students, though they all have some 
responsibility.’ 


The need is for all parties to be self-critical in t 
tribution to supporting learning. Lecturers have legitimate concerns about 


upholding standards, the deskilling of their profession and maintaining qual- 
ity. Managers must find ways of improving education within resource 
constraints. However, both are not immune to arguing a case using ‘student 
benefit’ as a way of legitimizing an argument for action which is for their own 
benefit, The result is mutual suspicion, with lecturers and managers distrust- 


ing the motives of each other: 


or contracts. Proctor 
staff in their organization had tried 


heir assessment of their con- 


ue to the nth degree that a 46-hour course is not 
be much, much longer and soon’... Now that could be 
about pe ing their jobs because they are so down in student numbers ... 
a Taan ‘ at it is really about and I 


So there is an example of having to work through wh 
ther areas in the college. 


appropriate. ‘It needs to 


think ' true in a lot of o 
that’s probably tru (Curriculum Manager 2) 
with equal distrust on the part of lecturers who may 
t-cutting, not educa- 


This suspicion is met 

elieve that curriculu 
tional need, and there are i 
have been taken purely 
Curriculum Manager 3 in 
undertaken to cut costs 


purely about cos 
ndeed examples in this volume of actions which 
to cut costs. The restructuring described by 
Chapter 7, ‘Changing structures and roles’, was 
by removing management posts, not to benefit 


m innovation is 


r short term. Managing 


students. 
Findin; r to such problems is not easy 0 Man 
ped cultural process which may take years. Principal 3 
d trust was to provide a 


haviour to buil 
nization. 


purriculum change is a 
elieved that one way % 
role model of behaviour th 


ing bi 
f changing Sy If the principal acted in 


roughout the orga 
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a way which was self-seeking or bullying, that behaviour was likely to be 
replicated by others. If the contrary were offered, openness and corporate- 
ness, then those qualities might be seeded to grow in the organization. 
Leadership, particularly of the principals and senior managers, provided a 
model of ethics and relationships which had tremendous influence. The issue 


of ‘one staff’ was also important in trying to move away from affiliations and 
power struggles: 


One of the things that I have been keen to do is to blur the distinction of what 
we tend to think of as teaching and support staff. Increasingly we are seeing the 
use of people who are not teachers as such working within the curriculum. It is 
my dream to get away from this distinction entirely, that what we are all in the 
business of doing is supporting the learners and we all do it slightly differently, 
and some will spend more time with learners than others but basically the core 
business is supporting learning. 


(Curriculum Manager 1) 


Of course, lecturers will want to deter the erosion of salaries caused by lec- 
turing being done by those who are not paid as lecturers. Managers will 
continue to feel the responsibility to achieve learning for the largest number 
of students at the lowest cost, even at times to the detriment of lecturers’ con- 
ditions. Tensions will remain, but the vision of a mutual recognition of 
contribution, of equal value placed on the work of lecturers, guidance coun- 
sellors, youth workers, IT facilitators, assessors, etc. is one which may 


contribute toa gradual achievement of greater co-operation and trust. A range 
of factors, including leadership, the gradual move to one staff and the deter- 
mination to find different ways of doing things to meet student needs, have 
the potential to lessen the mi 


cropolitical tensions and allow all staff genuine- 
ly to work to become learner-centred. 


10 


WORKING WITH EMPLOYERS 


THE ECONOMIC CONTEXT 


Long-term projections of the skills needed to develop the economy have for 
for higher level skills. For exam- 


some time predicted an increasing demand 
ple, over a decade ago Handy (1989) quotes a study estimating that 70 per 


cent of all jobs in Europe in 2000 would require cerebral skills. The debate on 
rising skill demands and the disenfranchisement of those who do not have 


such skills is so well rehearsed that it has lost its impact of immediacy. Yet the 
in profound, as they are the organizations with 


implications for colleges rema 
the national responsibility for upskilling particularly those in danger of being 
has failed, those who are in 


left behind, those whom compulsory schooling 
low-skill jobs or unemployed. They also share with universities the responsi- 


bility of developing the higher-level skills that will be so critical to the 


economy. 

in the level of skill 
1] neede 
been severely er 
tor’s mission. 


s required, other macro changes 
d. The traditional craft and man- 
oded, undermining one 
of the historical foun In its place has arrived 
the ‘knowledge economy’, centring 0n service industries, which emphasizes 
the importance of education as itiveness James and Clark, 
1997). Both employers and colleges are well aware of this change. A DfEE 
(1998) skills needs survey 

skill level required in a typical employee was rising 
there was a significant shortfall in the level of skills of th 
ees. The cry that entrants to employment have not been adequately prepared 
by their education and training has become a repeated refrain echoing down 


types of ski 
e economy has 
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the decades of the 1980s and 1990s. Colleges have pae e ead nie 
level of dissatisfaction by government surveys an 7 serge a 
cate the concerns of business and industry and glumly p se i 
i ificati nd skills levels in the UK with those in 
ee ce e (DfEE, 1998). It is in intermediate-level 
ao oe qualifications that there is the greatest shortfall, precisely the area 
ation is the main arena. 
or reno an its part has responded with ‘a complex amalgam S 
ideas, policies, legal and regulatory structures and practical ee 
(Skilbeck et al., 1994, p. vii). It attempts to introduce coherence while a i 
same time, on its own admission, contributing to the confusion. For examp r 
the DfEE (1998) acknowledges that the complexity of the funding Sor 
not understood and may be distorting provision away from the needs o i 
labour market. The government can, however, be relied on for regular exhor 
tations to the sector to become more responsive and flexible (ibid.). It is very 
keen that colleges should gain more funds from business and industry mo 
by lessening the demand on the public purse. Consequently, it is equally 


regular in its exhortations to industry to invest in human resource develop- 
ment. 


EMPLOYERS’ ATTITUDES 


Most employers of over 25 peo 


ple provide off-the-job training for their 
employees, though the majority 


of this may be in areas such as health and 
safety and induction (Employment Department Group, 1999). Companies 
which employ fewer than 20 people, (and 96 per cent of businesses employ 
fewer than 20 [Hughes, 1996]), are notoriously reluctant to provide training. 
Overall, employers have concerns about the cost of training, and the per- 
ceived negative impact of staff leaving when trained or of acquiring 
unrealistic expectations (DfEE, 1998). There is also an absence of ‘robust evi- 
dence on the benefits of training to employers’ ( 
Group, 1999, p. 35). 


The interviews provided confi 
ness of employers to pay for tra 


ining in the north-east, the north-west and the 
‘supposedly affluent south-east’ ( 


Employment Department 


a day (Finance Manager 6). It see e to assume that such problems 
span all regions, given that the three ; 
cally disadvantaged and buoy 


ant areas, However, 
reluctance, the training provided 


despite employers’ 
by colleges to employ. 


ers is a multimillion 
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pound business targeted by col 


which they wish to cater (Davies, 1999 
k hard to earn 


Colleges have to wor: 


ever more demanding in where 


More and more we are coming across 
college to train. They want them to 
materials there, and they want interac 


are spending a lot of time and e 


that is the single biggest 
a full quiver of arrows 
needs we will lose students to 
Legal Executive exams at their 
time, and then get back to wor 
control. There is no worry that 
more that organizations are 
release people. 


th 


Where employers are prep 
the demand is for training 
vidual and company needs, an 
individuals, raising issues of sc 


One of the proble 
are very, very smal 
ber which would make it e 
on a lot of open courses W: 


whic 


here e: 


ge of imp 
extracts 
tin IC 


Clearly there is a ran 
in the two interview 
development, investmen 
structure and roles to embe 


COLLEGES INTERFA 


Colleges’ involve 
single provider 0: 
of activity varies wi 
ers with which eac 
per college annually range 
income achieved is equally 
ating over £250,000 per 4! 
with a further 10 per cent 8 
ity of colleges this revenue 


threat to the colle 
of different metho 


desk now, having a 
k. This means peop 


looking for the means 0 


ared to release em 


ms we have in our 
l and therefore canno! 
conomically via 


ortant strategic an 


ment with empl 
f skills updating 
dely amongs 
h college ha 
d from seven 
wide-ranging, wil 
nnum fro 
enerating Ove 
amounts to 
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leges as one of the main market segments for 


J5 


such funds. Employers are becoming 
and how they train: 


firms who do not want to send people to 
train at their desktop and they want the 
tion with mentors rather than teachers. We 
rying to develop these systems. I think 
ge's sustainability. If we do not have 
dologies of responding to learning 
e of learning method. People can pass their 
n hour’s study over their lunch 
le in the firm feel they have 
ff. We are finding more and 
f training without having to 


ffort on t 


is typ 
staff are bunking o0 


(Finance Manager 9) 


ployees to go off site for training, 
re tightly shaped to specific indi- 
ikely to be for smaller groups of 
economic viability: 


h is ever mo: 
d therefore | 
ale and, consequently, 


a is that the vast majority of companies 
t afford to buy bespoke training for a num- 
ble for the college to operate. So we put 
d one or two people perhaps. 
(Curriculum Manager 5) 


are; 


mployers can sen! 


d curriculum issues implied 
e planning process, staff 


above, including th 
terials development, and 


T infrastructure, ma 


d and sustain development. 
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ificant. The sector is the largest 
1998), though the scale 
f the number of employ- 
d contact found that the number of contacts 
to 3,720 (James and Clark, 1997). The 
th 40 per cent of colleges gener- 
m cost-recovery courses for employers, 
r £1 million. However, for the major- 
less than 20 per cent of their total 


oyers is sign 
(Hughes and Kypri, 
t colleges. A survey 0 
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i i i i ing an institution which 
gasses ul KEL G DO he ehh dete, AA ancl 
beatae Poca atin 3 is of importance to colleges. In the survey 
E, fi ! this ‘book 14 per cent of colleges mentioned responsiveness as 
panera for the future, but this was not a high priority being rated sixth 
ee nine Similarly, only 6 per cent of colleges saw a failure to be respon- 
SO threat to their future. This confirms previous evidence that, wrata 
tie rhetoric, many colleges consider responding to employers as gun 
(Hughes, 1996) and a low priority for development (FEFC, 1996). The ae 
ment of marginal importance is reciprocated by employers who equa a 
not accord great importance to the contribution of colleges. In many on 
the FE college is one of the top five largest employers (James and Clark, 19 : 
but is not accorded the status of other similar size employers by the sae 
community. Colleges are seen as ‘second order players’ (Hughes and YE 
1998, p. 8) and regional strategic discussion on training infrastructure i 
regeneration is ‘the economic development party to which FE was not sei ae 

ed’ (James and Clark, 1997, P. 15). Colleges have a poor image which may 
just that, an image which is in contradiction to a successful track record, 
may indeed reflect reality, being justified by a history of inflexibility apr 
intransigence. It is hard to unravel the source of this mutual cycle of lack o 
status and attention. What appears to be the case, despite mission statements 
to the contrary, is that colleges may not have a sufficient focus on employers, 
and employers ma and value what colleges can 
offer, 


As with all negative relation 
Tho: 


ne (1995) argues that learn: $ 
place are equally necessary in the process of vocational education. Experience 
of doing a job without ref] 


in the college without 


y not sufficiently recognize 
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the early stages . . . I think the key message is really to bring them on board and 


talk to them. 

The mutual lack of involvement undermines the relationship, with colleges 
giving scant weight to the importance of learning on the job and employers 
unimpressed by the training colleges can offer. 

Colleges may adopt a very reactive approach to employers. Curriculum 
Manager 7 distinguished between responding to immediate market gaps and 
income-generating opportunities rather than working proactively, getting to 
know the business, analysing needs and linking training to a business plan. 
The latter was her preferred way of working but it was not typical in the col- 
lege. However, there was also a perception amongst the interviewees that 
where colleges got it right, quality would attract and retain employers: 
‘Although some employers may have left us for a year, some even more, we've 


found that by and large they always come back to the quality that I think they 


can rely on to get from further education’ (Curriculum Manager 4). 
Further education has the skills and facilities to work successfully with 


many businesses and industry, but there is a range of ways in which the rela- 
tionship between colleges and employers is often unsatisfactory. Breaking the 
cycle will involve moving the response to employers away from the margins, 
and therefore managing issues of planning and structure 1s particularly 


Critical. 


PLANNING 


The basis of good planning is good information. As ge ce in soe <4 
Chapter 5 on marketing and Chapter 8 on information aR Soris mat 
such information is lacking and its internal communication is ‘one : ~ 
For information to be of use in responding to employers eT cael i 
tial needs, it must be detailed and combine local, Ee re oP dai 
industry sector data. While colleges may have access to the rang ; 

to transform it into the sort of syn 


most do not have the skills and resources f 
thesized Tofeemnntioa required. Consequently, planning takes i et 
quite in a vacuum, in something rather like it. An insight into the planning 


i i iculum Managers 
Proc ided b interviewees. Three of the Curricu! a : 
interviewed provid cific responsibility for managing the aiie ne 
tion to employers. Two worked in specialist units and one ma : P ! j iA 
to develop work with employers. They explained how the p j oe — 
work was undertaken within 4 whole-college perspective. In 


i but it is a role to pro- 
i is role was: ‘not a stated role, 
Erat wae can bea catalyst for change. It sounds as though 


vide a seri ctivities t X N, 
it is e but it’s worse. It’s pretty chaotic at times - This is not to say 
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that the unit was not achieving excellent things, but the day-to-day act 
ence was, in his words, worse than ad hoc. Curriculum Manager ee 
concerned at what he saw as the college view of this area of work, as ‘a ne 
short-term income’. He considered that there was an underlying absenta 
understanding of the wider and longer-term benefits of working wit 
employers: 


The benefits of doing work of this sort are obviously far wider. I think the peo- 
ple that get involved in the teaching can actually learn as much as they impart 
by talking to people, seeing what is going on in modern business and seeing how 
they are operating, what problems there are. Hopefully that sort of information 
can be fed back into the academic provision. I also think that getting people in 
to do short, sharp training can be a shop window for the rest of the college. If we 
can get people in, deliver a very good course and get them interested in further 
learning, then that should have a knock-on effect back into mainstream 
involvement. So I think there are a whole lot of other benefits that could come 
from this sort of work rather than just pure income. One of my most pressing 
concerns for the future is that we take a rather narrow view of what the unit’s 
about and we need perhaps to take a wider view. 

This narrow view translated int 


o a marginalization of planning the work of 
the unit at a strategic level: 


are we going to resource it?’ 
we go through the planning 
it’s ‘God, how are we going 
This manager makes the important point of the necessity to plan resources 
of staff and faciliti comes in. Unfortunately, in his 


to cope with it?’ 


commitment was elsewhere, but who 
ours to working with employers. He 
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gee long term this would not be enough to build a sustainable busi- 
es > substantially grow a business in my view you do need some 
ae ae staff to carry that forward.’ Curriculum Manager 6 had a strong 
ce e TEE and a similar system of staff released from their major com- 
TERON y use of college funds made available for this purpose. Curriculum 
Pest ger 7 used project funding to acquire additional staff, some of whom 
oo a staff and some of whom were released from their full-time college 
i s. n all cases, staffing was therefore a mix of full-time and part-time, the 
atter being either new staff brought in or permanent staff released for part of 
their time. The issue of how to staff such work is critical and raises structural 


questions. 


STRUCTURES 


oint that having a specialist unit which 
ssarily improve the image 
embed changed attitudes 
a f embedding curriculum 
innovation is, of course, far wider than working with employers, and con- 
fronts managers attempting to improve the curriculum in whatever area. Itis 

use success requires 


perhaps more stark in working with employers beca 
changing to accommodate a business and industry culture which is quite dif- 


ferent to that of education. In terms of achieving such a change, there is a 
choice of whether to use specialist staff in a dedicated part of the structure, 
or to use staff throughout the college in an integrated way, or a combination 
of both, Such work will not be appropriate to all staff (Hughes, 1996), nor is 


there much incentive for many: 
Mainstream staff don't want to know. They have no energy left to think about 
running a Saturday course for example, because they know how long it takes to 
Prepare. It might not recruit. It takes a lot of time and effort and the system here 
doesn’t allow them to get a direct reward as they don't get any of the income. 
There is no i tive for them to do it. 

as nal (Curriculum Manager 2) 


Hughes and Kypri (1998) make the p 
does excellent work with employers does not nece 
of the college as a whole. The real challenge is to 
and practice throughout the organization. The issue 0 


as is the case in some colleges 
staff are tired and, balancing 
ts and income if the course recruits, 
work whether it recruits or not, may willingly 
ems the case that a focal point of energy and 

rovided examples 


ive made available, 


E : mere 
ven were a financial incent : 
anaging finance, 


Gs described in Chapter 4 on m 
e possibility of additional studen 
against the certainty of more 


relinquish such gambles. It se ; 
commitment is needed to galvanize others. Interviewees p e 
of different ways this issue had been resolved. In the case of the project man- 
š d work with employers but, as 


ager, she had been given funds to carry forwar' 
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: outside the mainstream structure, felt isolated: ‘It has 
ate Snipe E E often felt like I am on the Isle of Wight and aig 
Caan a is on mainland England’ (Curriculum Manager 7). og AS 
linking with the rest of the college quickly became very ny seca Hes 
that using permanent staff for this innovative work may have sn pace 
structure. However, this was not necessarily the case. A permanen eek 
of staff was recruited but immediately she changed role, her status ss “Be 
‘I can already see that she is beginning to get cast aside and starting 9 T 
to the Isle of Wight. She has taken the ferry I am afraid. I am just hoping 

t a return ticket.’ ‘ 
eo metaphor of an island to which people sail when removed from = 
usual role is a powerful one. Linking island to mainland remains Lien 
ic. The existence of an offshore piece of land raises micropolitical currents. 
Mainstream lecturers fear that the island people are trying to take over st 
jobs. There are attempts at conquest. Curriculum Manager 7 described t 
power struggle that took place as people tried to annex the island: 

Sometimes you get this power thing with people feeling that ‘It is part of the 
business sector so it should be under me’, or ‘It is international so it should be 
under me’. So I have had this dog and bone situation where I have been torn in 
two directions . . . If you've got something that is good, if you've got something 
that is wonderful, and this is a star, you've got lots of people wanting it, trying 
to get involved in it and trying to gatecrash your party. 
She also found people withholdin 


8 information, trying to go round the proj- 
ect by contacting employers in 


dependently and setting up provision 10 
Competition. The project has achieved a great deal, but the experience has 
been uncomfortable. Despite strenuous efforts to involve staff through advi- 
sory groups and secondment of individuals, communication and ownership 
remain partial: 


gramme Leader meetings and they are fine, but I 
ottleneck is. The information goes down as far as 
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may be a barrier. Such staff were described by 
have bea Ea (in the faculty) for years and 

ifficulty than I do because they’v 
baggage that goes back. They were Programme Leaders and they a 
ERAT on with people in the past.’ Even if such staff have very positive 
B onships and do an excellent job, tensions are set up as other managers 
e this as losing their best people or their best people have been stolen’. 


There is also a cost to students: 


them a history which in itself 
Curriculum Manager 7: ‘They 
years and years but they have more 


minded by middle managers and Heads of 


I have to say that I am constantly re 
students does have a cost. I 


School that taking their best staff away from the 
think that’s a cost that we sometimes fail to quantify. Taking a first-class practi- 


tioner out of the classroom and giving them development work to do, which 
then results in someone who is less capable taking their role, does have an 


impact upon the students’ performance and achievement. 
(Curriculum Manager 4) 


nal concerns about the continuity 


s and educatio. 
onvinced that it was vital to use 


anager 4 was Ci 
lopment work: 
he curriculum that is creating a problem 
been involved in it and therefore might 


Pepita possible resentment: 
or students, Curriculum M: 
mainstream staff in any deve 


I think if you separate it entirely from t 


because the curriculum staff have not 
feel reluctant to incorporate whatever the project produces Or recommends. I 


think staff involvement in these things is really, really important. Although they 
all complain about lack of time, they appreciate being involved in projects like 
this which are obviously tapping into their expertise. I think it is part of the gen- 
eral strategy to get staff involved. 

ovide focus and direction, 


A combined approach of using specialist staff to pr f 
staff may provide a compromise. 


but worki | 
orking largel through mainstream \ 
Curriculum RA 5, himself the manager of a specialist unit, had tried to 


build such a partnership: 


If for example, an employer cont: 
area, I would actually pull the appropriat 
make a joint visit. The same would apply if so 


then they normally take me out on the visit as W 

way of seeing it. 
achieving such an integrat 
ionships when the scale © 


ormal arrangements may be necessary, 


rompan, „ordinated respon: 
to ensure a C0-01" inate i T 
e needed from senior managers to embed growth in the strategic plan togeth- 


er with resources to support it. Whatever the publicity states, if the reality is 
that working with employers remains at the margin of planning and structure, 
the attitude is likely to be reciprocated by employers who will see what the 


College has to offer as of marginal significance. 


m me but involves a technical 
n out and we would go and 
Ise gets an initial contact 

good 


act comes in fro: 
riate perso! 
meone €! 
ell. Partnership is a very 


be based on ad hoc personal rela- 
ins small. If it grows, then more 
such as an account manager for each 
se. Additionally, strong support will 


ed approach can 
f the work rema 
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INNOVATING TEACHING AND LEARNING 


If Finance Manager 9’s experience is common in finding companies are more 
reluctant to release staff to train off site and that they require ICT-based solu- 
tions, then there is a need for a high level of innovation in teaching and 
learning in responding to employers. Senge (1993, p. 6) distinguishes between 
invention, when something new is created, and innovation ‘when it can be 
replicated reliably on a meaningful scale at practical costs’. The most forward- 
looking work on ICT in the curriculum in FE is currently at the stage of 
invention rather than innovation, owing to the problems of embedding new 
work relating to the structural issues discussed in the previous section. 
Innovation then is something which ‘creates a new dimension of performance’ 
(Hesslebein, 1999, p. 13) consistently throughout the organization. Colleges 


may have a limited capacity to achieve innovation. Senge (1993) believes that 
business is the centre of innovation because it has greater freedom than the 


e quantitative measure of profit, is more easily 


ability t i ivity, 
a whole range of issues, y to pay for true business support activity, 
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and fi i i 
finance and being good managers in a more holistic sense, that the energy 


for curriculum design and development is not always there. 
(Curriculum Manager 2) 


ae energy are therefore in short supply. There may be barriers to cur- 
Etcetera at a deeper level also. Senge (1993) quotes Drucker’s 
fee at innovation is often preceded by abandonment, letting go of what 
rier? ger relevant or no longer works. Abandonment is a word redolent of 

ion, and is relevant to innovation in the FE curriculum because the move 
-face class teaching to ICT-supported study feels like 
d values. The latter may define the basic 
h values are challenged: 


Bem, for example, face-to 
a andonment of traditional practice anı 
entity of the member of staff and when suc 
The fear of loss which this entails thus often generates a reaction that may be 
out of all proportion to the importance of the issue when viewed from a more 


detached point of view. This unconscious dynamic may help explain why some 
pe with the changing demands of their 


organizations have been unable to co} 
environment, and why there is often so much unconscious resistance to change 
ìn organizations. 

(Morgan, 1986, p. 221) 


Innovation is therefore an emotional process as well as a technical one. The 
ping the full range of teaching 


nat of factors inhibiting staff from develo 
echnologies has been discussed in the’section on flexible learning in the pre- 
Vious chapter. The result is ve scribed success in some areas, with 


limited take-up of new ways of learning (Hughes, 1996). It may also be, as 
hat although government and employers 


Suggested in the previous chapter, t 

May believe that ICT is the answer to more flexible learning, it may be less 
Widely appropriate than they imagine. Certainly staff need to develop the full 
Tange of possibilities to meet different needs, achieving a balanced curricu- 
f different delivery modes. 


lum offering which harnesses the advantages 0 s. 
Attempts to encourage innovation have focused largely on providing 


resources to release staff and give them time. There have been additional 


efforts, for example, to release the creativity of staff: 


ry circum 


We are actually going t 
try to bring innovation 
to their teams. I started it r 

We had a problem to solve. I gave them a com: 
them to try to think of ways in which they might so. 
suspicious of. I was trying to explain to them that y 
the cake in the same way. You can actually try some 
end up with the same answers. 


ou don't always have to cut 
thing entirely different and 


(Principal 3) 


ment of teaching and learning was 


n to the develop’ 
ocking the creativity and innova- 


For this principal, the retur 
part of that, unl 


5 highest priority, and as 
ìon within staff. 
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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Curriculum Manager 7 believed her college was fairly typical in not having 
shifted practice very much: 


I think the college as a whole is very similar to other colleges. The staff aren't 
always looking at customer service. They are still being product led, but we are 
trying to change things with the use of ICT to make it a more flexible system. 
From that point of view, we are making the system and the accessibility more 
flexible to meet the needs of SMEs (small to medium-sized enterprises) but I 
can't honestly say that that is in response to SMEs. That is in response to the 


environment in which we work. This is what government says we will do or 
Europe says we will do. 


For this manager, some pro 


gress had been made in achieving greater flexibil- 
ity and accessibility, 


S but this development was overlaid on basically 
unchanged attitudes. Rather than being market led, colleges were developing 
programmes when UK or European funding allowed. This area of college 


management is a good example of where practice has changed to a degree but 
culture change has not followed. The underlying values and attitudes are 
largely untouched. Colleges will need to reconsider their perspective on 
ih i ai and view them as so much more than just another source of 


11 


EVOLVING THE CULTURE 


DEFINING CULTURE 


critical element of how organi- 
e difficulty capturing just what it is. Schein 
hat, when discussing culture with managers, 
gs to the term, or may even deny any 


Culture may be recognized by managers as a 


ocean function, but they hav 
997) recounts his realization t 


they ascribe completely different meanin, 
involvement with it, but cannot say what the ‘it’ is. Researchers have tried to 


Overcome the semantic confusion either by providing very simple definitions 
the way we do things around here’ (Deal and Kennedy, 1982) or by more com- 


plex characterisations: 
arned as it solved its 


ptions that the group le 
that has worked well 


A pattern of shared basic assum 
nd internal integration, 


problems of external adaptation ai 
d, therefore, to be taught to new members as 


enough to be considered valid, ani b 
the correct way to perceive, think and feel in relation to those problems. 
(Schein, 1997, P. 12) 


n to all, then discovering the cul- 
imple. In fact, the issue of 
on with complexity theory. 
parently complex 


i the ‘shared basic assumptio 
ure of an organization WOU 
understanding culture seems to bear comparis' 
This branch of science is founded on the t 
or even random systems are actually the res , if only they 
can be uncovered, ‘Surface complexity arising out of deep simplicity’ (Lewin, 
1997, p. 14). Similarly, culture may be em edded in the complexity of myri- 
i tion, but is the expression of 


ad actions and artefacts within any ont org ext 
a ‘set of core beliefs and assumptions (Johnson, 
fore a question of 


an underlyi are 
ying simplicity, i l 

1993, p. 61). Understanding culture in any college is there: 
| beliefs of the organization. 


decoding the signals to arrive at the centra 
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i ct 

This apparently satisfactory statement is, however, pao ya ba 

a tions have not one culture but many cultures, multiple re Sel 

a R p. 133). Within colleges, different aa ETa Eo ERRO 
wes stit isti Iting in a kaleidoscope 3 

areas may constitute distinct cultures, resu. 8. : E ER 

i fferent groupings of people. I 

signals relating to the culture of di EERDE OREORE E RE 

tional culture may also sit within externa cu t l EE 
’s (1997) work on characterizing behaviour in ; 

e AS N il leadership, defines four different spectra sane 

wate national norms can be measured. What becomes clear is that at 

pee ea which mean that the sort of leadership and saan 8 pe i 

might be the assumed norm in North America would not necessari T 

Hong Kong, and vice versa. Reading the cultural runes PR te 

highly problematic, trying to relate myriad embodiments of cultu ee. 

many different groups of people and different levels. However, 


$ oy anie 
believes that, despite this, a single core set of beliefs does exist in each org 
ization and can be discerned: 


Whilst individual managers may hold quite varying sets of beliefs about many 
different aspects of that 


organizational world, there is likely to exist at some level 

a core set of beliefs and assumptions held relatively commonly by the managers. 

This has variously been called ideational culture, myths (Hedberg and Jonsson, 

1977), interpretative schemes (Bartunek, 1984) or the term used here, paradigms. 

(Johnson, 1993, p. 61) 

One of the hypotheses of this chapter is that there is indeed a dominant par 
adigm in further educatio 


ich 
n and that this paradigm is different to that whic 
prevailed prior to incorporation. 


Wallace (1999) warns that a sin 
ed and explores th 
drawing on the an 
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is amenable to being managed: ‘Many authorities do not accept that some- 
thing as powerful as culture can be much affected by the puny efforts of top 
compares confidence that managers 


managers’ (Turner, 1990, p. 11). Turner 
can influence culture with a belief in witchdoctors. Morgan (1986) is equally 
sceptical, though he concedes that managers can perhaps influence rather 


than control culture. As well as positive attempts to shape the development 
of culture, it is also suggested that one of the decisive actions of leadership 
may be the deliberate destruction of existing culture, even though what 
emerges to take its place cannot be controlled. In contradiction to the school 
of thought that culture arises from the environment and cannot be manipu- 
lated to any significant degree, some suggest that managing culture is the 
single most important task of leadership: 
One could argue that the only thing of real importance the leaders do is to cre- 


ate and manage culture and that the unique talent of leaders is their ability to 
understand and work with culture. If one wishes to distinguish leadership from 


management or administration, one can argue that leaders create and change 
cultures, while managers and administrators live within them. 

(Schein 1997, p. 5) 
aders may abrogate responsibility, 


evolve and le 
t, or they can manage it, attempting 


Culture will continue to 


believing they have no power to change i i : 
to influence the direction and nature of its evolution. Certainly many of the 


managers interviewed for this book believed they were deliberately changing 
culture: ‘At the time of incorporation and for two or three years after that, we 
made considerable efforts to change the culture in a number of ways’ 
(Principal 1). Principals 2, 4 and 5 had also tried to change the culture of their 
College. Principal 3, in her own view, had not. She was happy with the cul- 
ture she inherited from her predecessor, but though she may not have 
consciously made the decision to change the culture, she was involved in 
such a process: ‘I haven't deliberately tried to change the culture. In fact I 
would like to make further development of culture which is about people 
actively wanting to take responsibility for themselves and et] take 
responsibility for their learning because we are all deere, ea ay. i 

Both Principals 1 and 2 use the term we rather than I. The c igs x cM - 
ture is achieved by many, not one. All the managers E , whether 
they were conscious of a deliberate decision to change the cu Bele not, 
Were in fact engaged in a process of shifting staff's see ar at was 
important and what was the appropriate way to think, act and feel. They were 


evolving culture. This is not to suggest that in all of = TS te a 
were necessarily aligned. Schein (1997, p. 230) makes t oe én leaders 
ture which emerges in an organization: will reflect no T erence 
assumptions but the complex internal accom ete lee T 
nates to run the organization in spite of or aron es hi in storm = 

which may summarize ling wnt S 


the situation is that of sai 
The direction and speed of the ship will be affected by the wind, currents, 
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ide and waves whatever those on board do. The captain at the helm eae | 
bee the rudder and the other crew members ee each eka 
ip’ s. It may be that despite the crew’s e 
= os bce to me desired, or even founders, because the 
> aid not work in harmony, or the forces of nature were too strong, ee 
oe that if the efforts of all create sufficient synergy, and the rudder is he 
hip moves as required. 

e eee Gah that eollege managers can and do influence ares 
and explores how and to what end this is happening, based on the y 
hypotheses outlined above. The first hypothesis suggests that there S oe 
cernible dominant culture, a core of beliefs in further education an hice 
though this dominant paradigm is of course not static, it is stable poe s 
analysis. The second hypothesis posits the idea that as the culture deve pee 
to this point, it may most fundamentally rest on a shift in the locus of power. 


PRESSURE FOR CHANGE 


Colleges were asked what were 
change of culture. Figure 11.1 indi 
is that of the funding system. Chap 


felt post-1993 to grow and to ret 
viable. Th 


focus more stron 


the most significant factors demanding E 
cates the responses. The strongest pressur 


orders 


(Pfeffer, 1993, pp. 202-3) 
Pfeffer implies that where th 


ere is a strong shared culture, people will work 
towards the same end and there is less need for hierarchy and instructions. 
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0 
Changing Changi i i 
ging The funding The inspection Com titi 
student profile market system system ae sr 
demands for 
education and 
training 


Fi at 
gure 11.1 Most significant factors demanding a change of culture for college staff 


T. 
jee act quickly to survive post-1993 may have resulted in senior man- 
This FA ing impelled to issue orders rather than build shared understandings. 
eers ay be part of the explanation of the gulf which developed between man- 
aii and lecturers as discussed in Chapter 2, ‘Leading colleges’. The size of 
ber Bi ies both in terms of the size of buildings or number of sites and the num- 
fx staff, the fragmentation caused by multiple sites and many part-time or 
nae a a staff, and the urgency for change made building a shared culture a 
ly T Impossih ie task for further education managers in the period immediate- 
owing incorporation. For s the financial situation eased, the 


ERE ome, as 
sibilities for achieving a truly $ m may have increased. 


hared new paradig 


MS OF CULTURE CHANGE 


was intended, a degree of 
ncorporation further 
leepy and going through the ritual of 
ess which incorporated the whole 
Principal 1 did some work near St 
letely hidebound system’: 

ave a lecturer who 


h year. If only five 
body’s worried 


THE Al 


hat culture change 


ewees about W 
gers characterized pre-i 


Many mana 
nt, rather s 


dynamic proc 
ent to exit. 
ed ‘a comp 


uestioning intervi 
oe emerged. 
pen eg as rather complace 
stude eaching rather than any | 

nt experience from recruitm 


Pet 
ersburg in Russia and discover 
sian vocational schools, you h 


ow many students are sent eac: 
ou've still got 15 staff. No! 


for Rus 
to see hi 
difference. Y 


I 

i you look at the set-up 

eee sits there and waits 
‘ome it doesn’t make any 
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the experience from the student point of view. Nobody's saying well can 
ae out and get some more students or what about adult students? 
we 


He compared this to LEA-managed colleges. Principals 2 and 3, though “pn 
i ting the situation in such extreme terms, also saw the previous system 
Laine spears and responsibility. The aim of these three pee ane 

ae to achieve a situation in which lecturers were more aware of the co: 


; ts’ 
quences of their actions or lack of action, more aware of the studen 
experience and more enthusiastic about improving it: 


It is encouraging a business ethos. The difference is, pre-incorporation as s 
head of department or a head of section and I’m allocated a number of staff an : 
given a number of classrooms and the students enroll. I might have control ove 

3 small amount of money to spend on part-time staff, but that’s it really and you 


go through the year and you finish it. The cultural change is to something which 
says I’m going to do some planning for next year. 


(Principal 1) 
It sounds a bit mercenary to use the word ‘entrepreneurial’ but to me it encom- 
passes the whole of whatever the role of the college is. The staff have a role in 


ensuring that the college survives, not just by doing the specific tasks that they 


have but by their behaviour generally, by how they talk to people and relate to 
people outside the institution, 


(Principal 4) 
Principal 3 wanted to move staf! 


f from a fatalistic view that they could not deal 
with change to something mor 


e confident and proactive: 
As the workload has become 
guered, their expectation is tha 
at it, let's discuss this and I th 
a sort of expectation culture 
to do is to shift that expectat 


greater and the managers themselves feel per 
t staff can't cope. Instead of saying, ‘well let's loo! 
ink it is something we can cope with . . .’ there is 


here of we can't cope ... One of the things I want 
ion. 


Managers other than Principals echoed the same intentions. The arrival of 
a new principal triggered a culture change in the college of Quality 
Manager 3: 


Raat y, to a belief that their activities are central 
to success, not just in teaching, but j attitude and in their plan- 
ning and management. The impressi pt to generate more energy 
emerged repeatedly in the words of į 
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e is really focused. It is a completely 


ff’ (Human Resource Manager 3); and 
own destiny and it’s better 


the students are here now and everyon' 
different set of expectations amongst sta 
jaa more fun. You’ve got more contro] over your 
students’ (Principal 1). 
The underlying assumptions were changing to: 


3 Students are central. 

All of us can have an impact on 
teaching. 

o ; ; ; 
A focus on planning and finance is an appropriate and necessary part of 
providing the best service. 

ibe this change often 

correlates wi 


the whole student experience, not just on 


ed language used to descr involved the term ‘business’ 

a tage es gsi The former th negatives for some in edu- 

S on. The latter appears more neutral. Interestingly, for some of the 

anagers, business was not seen as holding different values to education, but 
way that public service culture did not: 


embodying educational values in a 


There is this notion that there is a busines 
they are different. I think the more Idow 
ferent, there is no doubt about that, but the 
client, if you want to call them that, the customer, 
notion actually needs to be central whatever you are 
lic service or the proverbial selling baked beans. 

(Marketing Manager 1) 


tion may be distinguished in 
jeve success in both must be 
r 3 held a similar view: 


point and I happened to 
]dn't happen in an industrial environ- 
‘But we are not in industry, this is 


omething entirely different -. - That was education. It 
d with industry and how business operated. Of course, 
be the case. I think there is a cultural change and what 
feeling of enthusiasm for what we can do, 
it was particularly apparent 


nd an education culture and 
hat I do, I am sure the cultures are dif- 
central notion of responding to the 
the student, whoever, that 
doing, whether it is a pub- 


s culture a 


ess and educa’ 
ption to ach 
]. Quality Manage 


= this manager, though busin 
tha ny ways, the overriding assum. 

at the customer/student is centra 
5 sitting in a 
t simply wou 
body saying to me 


meeting at one 


education’ as if it was $ 
couldn't ever be compare! 
we are proving that not to 
We are trying to do now is to generate a { 
which was not apparent and certainly I don't think 
in the sector. It certainly was 


Much of the literature since 1993 has argued that previously quality of teach- 


ing was paramount and that students have suffered since incorporation 
ecause their learning has been sacrificed through an espousal of business 
Values which place money at the forefront. The secon¢ part of this argument 
is that lecturers were the guardians of learning quality and have been dis- 
Placed and disempowered in this role (Elliott, 1996; Randle and Brady, 
19974). This is in contradicti body of literature which depicts 
a pre-incorporation lack of responsi and lack of focus on students in 

d Lynch, 1995). The 


t 
he sector (Hatton and Sedgemore, 19 
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i i i much more in line with the latter 
SS : piner Sannin to 1993 appeared to be on teaching 
ra (cece nat students and learning, and there was a sort of domestica- 
tom ore 1975) of lecturers as they had no need to worry about the 
impact of their actions ae quality, because the LEA would keep stump 
i matter what. 
Sn Eat p. 5) argues that culture is often an expression of myths 
which amongst other purposes ‘maintain and conceal political interests = 
value systems’. The myths are ways of legitimizing values and i 
which, if openly declared, would not be acceptable. It may be that prior ; 
1993, there was a myth that lecturers always put the interests of students firs 
despite evidence suggesting the contrary to be true, that colleges and the ee 
riculum were organized at least partly for the convenience and stability 9 
lecturers (Gray, 1991). This is not to suggest that individual lecturers did not 
do their utmost to provide good teaching, but the system as a whole was not 
organized to put students’ needs at the centre, The culture change since 1993 
has attempted to make a reality of the myth, genuinely to put students at the 


centre, to empower them, and as with any power shift, there has been resist- 
ance (Lumby, 1998), 


THE EMBODIMENT OF CULTURE 


There are a number of Suggested frameworks for understanding how culture 
is embodied and enacted in organizations. Beare, Caldwell and Millikan, 
(1989, p. 176) define three modes: 

© concepts and language 

© behaviour 

© visual images. 


Language may be verbal or written. Behaviour involves rituals and cere- 
onies and the interaction betwee 


© shared values and beliefs 
© heroes and heroines 

e ritual 

© ceremony 
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© stories 
"i 
informal network of cultural players. 


f these facets, with the exception of shared 


This section will examine each o 
previous section, 


Ta and beliefs which has already been discussed in the 
wing on evidence from the interviews and survey. 


Heroes and heroines 


siei paw were held up as heroes and heroines tended to be those who were 
Enel Sue the student or who were entrepreneurial. For example there was 
pepe praise for lecturers who continued to work hard to offer excellent 
Wei a and learning in the face ot increasing workloads, as outlined in the 
spöken En section of Chapter 3 on managing people. Such lecturers were 
a a of as exceptional and to be emulated. Their achievements were seen 
ee oic. Equally, those who went out and built new opportunities for stu- 
were singled out as forging new paths ahead and creating an example 

out and got six-figure sponsorship 


hed followed: ‘The Head of Section went 

: m two companies .. . So suddenly she set up two programmes which we 

ould not have funded . . . So by actually going and getting the money herself, 
hought was high priority’ 


she could actually fund something that she t 


(Principal 2). 

i Enterprise and student-cen 

pa who were held up as a 

g, values of assuming more resp 
orking for students. 


tredness were the two qualities most evident in 
n line with the under- 


hero or heroine. This is i 
onsibility, being more proactive and 


Rituals 


rigid pattern of acts spe- 
rk of meaning over and 
that the pattern of 
Iding shared values 


Turner (1990, p. 5) defines ritual as: ‘A relatively 
Cific to a situation, which constructs a framewo: 


eyond the specific situational meaning’. He suggests 
acts is designed to bind individuals together through bui 
and to gain acceptance of organizational aspects which they might other- 
Wise challenge. Inspection and later self-assessment may be one such ritual. 


uring inspection the college gathers together documents in a special room 
Which takes on additional sig? he base of those with con- 


‘ ificance as being t 
Siderable power, the inspectors. spectors emerge 


tral point, in 
to a i i 
enact a series of meetings an hich are conducted in an 
ction Te 


agreed format. The inspe Its is a public tribute or 
humiliation, The dance of inspection embodies messages about expecta- 
ae and power. First, it implies that neitl lecturers hold 

e final judgement on the quality of teaching an The inspectors 
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in their role as representatives of the public. They ‘aed eseme 
Bees nsulting students and student evaluations they len po = 
a 7 oe relatively powerless group. The most emphatic seats 5 
“re ae = not closed organizations but accountable. This assumptio 
ha 


i ‘ ’ of this ritual 
as accepted. Principal 2 referred explicitly to ‘the rules’ of this ritua 
WwW . 
whereby the FEFC: 


a il 
i i ith w! do in your college, unti 

k ir distance and do not interfere with what you 3 
ig ae whereupon you get the gold star and the grade A college rating. But 


then if you do badly, they send the audit team in and rip it apart. I think that’s 
perfectly sound myself. That’s the rules. 


The ritual aspect of the process is evident. For example, all parties ce os 
inspectors cannot possibly read all the material which is collecte F a 
inspection base, and yet all sides expect that the full range is collecte ba 
placed in the room. Similarly, the fact that the time given to is ainsi a 
be out of proportion to the impact on teaching and learning is acknow $ o 
‘You take the time and effort from the job you are here to do, which is to de 
er, in order to prepare for the inspection’ (Human Resource Manager 2). a 
The real significance of the exercise is cultural, using a ritual to gain accep i 
ance of actions which might otherwise be challenged, that is, that ame 
individuals and groups have the right to judge the success of teaching af 
learning. It may be that as this premise became more accepted there was les 


; š ich 
need for the ritual, hence the move from inspection to self-assessment whic 
has less involvement from external individuals. 


Ceremonies 


Deal and Kennedy (1982, P. 205) suggest that effective companies have regu- 
lar ceremonies, the 


purpose of which i 
values and beliefs’. Th 


settings than the college drama 
proactive and material reward. 


Symbols 


Schein (1997, p. 10) defin 


which embody the ideas, feelings and ima 
characterize itself, Finance Man 


es symbols as the ‘material artefacts’ of a grouP 


8es with which the group strives n 
ager 10 contrasted a local college which ha 
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1] system after incor, oration with hi 
crea which took on paying staff itself, and fecha achieved the dikal 
i : ol of a new payslip. In the other college: ‘All the staff continued to get 
soe ame payslips that they had got in March 1993. On their bank statements 
heir pay came from exactly the same source as previously. This leaves a mes- 


sage in your mind that nothing has changed.’ 

See message of independence and responsibility was communicated 
t rough the symbol of the payslip. A similar role is played by management 
information in the form of statistical documents. It is clear from the analysis 
in Chapter 8 on managing information and communication that the actual con- 
tent of such statistics does not hold much significance for the majority of staff. 
Such documents are, however, powerful symbols of a new order, where cae 
cern for how many students come into the college, how many stay and how 
many achieve, and consequently how much money the college has, is a hero- 
1C activity. Morgan (1986) compares statistical documents to the entrails read 
in earlier times to discern the future. One could debate whether the documents 
produced by MIS are a more accurate predictor of the future than animal 
entrails, but they certainly have the same ritual and symbolic significance. 


continued to use the same payro. 


Stories 


The interviews were full of stories which encapsulated either how things 
were prior to 1993 or how things were after. The story recounted in Chapter 
2 on leadership which graphically describes the principal drawing a line for 
Staff to step over to join the fight to save the college is one such story. Another 
which encapsulates how things were before was told by Principal 5. He was 


seeking to persuade staff to sign up to the new contract. ‘All the managers did, 


but only about half of the lecturers: 
00 dissident staff. The nadi: 
during our first inspection when the inspectors arr 
around with placards suggesting that the inspectors 
But we got a Grade 1 for governance and managemen 
The point of this story is that the college heroically overcame the obstruction 
of the lecturers, even when the latter publicly abused those as powerful as 


spectors. 
The stories in th o two types. They either, as above, 
reflected the values and b and post-incorporation, the former 
eing unresponsive and co t, the latter more responsible and proac- 
tive, or they lionized those who achieved increased opportunities or better 
learning for students. The shared assumptions and beliefs were consistent 
With those discussed in this chapter in the section on the aims of culture 
ries from the count- 


Change. Ainley and Bailey (1997) provide a number of sto’ 
er-culture of lecturers, some of which portray the new system as negative in 


r of that if you like was that 
ived, that core were walking 
didn’t know their parents. 
t in spite of that. 


I had a core of about 1 


e interviews fell int 
ehaviours pre- 
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a number of dimensions. However, they conclude that the a p 

lture had been adopted throughout their case-study colleges at least to mid- 
dle manager level and that there was ambiguity amongst lecturers, the most 
negative views being held disproportionately by older staff. Students 
appeared to share a similar perspective to managers. 


Network of players 


The network of players who acted as priests and storytellers, as in Deal and 
Kennedy’s typology, were the managers themselves. There will of course be a 
network of players promoting a counter-culture, for example, suggesting that 
a focus on finance is inappropriate and villainous rather than heroic, that 
those who raised the placards in protest at the first visit of inspectors were the 
heroes. This book reflects the perspective of managers and as such it is a sin- 
gle perspective. Nevertheless, the belief of the managers was that though 
counter-cultures existed, the culture they were promoting was becoming 
dominant. One story was told to illustrate this: 

We had a meeting between mana 

ened because one of the governo 

decisions made by the Senior M 


gers and governors last week, and I was fright- 
rs asked the managers, ‘Do you understand the 
anagement Team?’ And there was much debate 


” And, after some debate, they all said yes, 100 per 
cent, they did. The third question he asked them was ‘Do you agree with the deci- 
sions made by the Senior Management Team?’ Well I could have shot him, and it 
was very funny, because they sort of debated for a while and then he asked that 
they summarize the answer and one of them said, ‘Most of the time’. I thought 


that was actually the best result you could have got . . . So there’s the difference. 
That actually demonstrates we have achieved a slightly different culture. 


(Principal 2) 


ple of openness, in a governor asking for 
Tmance from other staff. Overall, the conviction 
ure is aligned for many staff, 


feedback on the SMT’s perfo 
it represents is that the cult. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
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as changed and by what means. Bridge 


ae oe that the principal and senior management team have a partic- 
ce re ica role in such change. This was the belief of many of the 
“i e ; ne I think quality has contributed to the change in cul- 
iis polic = sae the biggest change in culture is how the Principal dictates 
fa bee! and he acts upon that policy and the Senior Management Team and 
iddle Management Team act under the guidance of the Principal’ 


(Quality Manager 4). 
Schein (1997) provi 
designed to influence cu 


of how the underlying paradigm hi 


des a model for identifying the behaviour of leaders 
ae ture (see Table 11.1). The model suggests that the 

ural message is transmitted by what the principal and other members of 
the senior management team say, do and decide, and that these words, actions 
and decisions are interpreted. by others as cultural signals. There is insuffi- 
hs space in a single chapter to communicate the many examples in the 
nterviews of senior managers’ awareness that their actions would influence 


culture. They were aware that one of the strongest cultural indicators was 
sistently. This focus was interpret- 


ne they gave their attention to most con 

y others as signalling what was of most importance in the college. They 
were also aware that how they allocated funds, as discussed in Chapter 4, was 
a strong cultural indicator. The process was less one of unconscious influ- 
encing than a deliberate campaign. This deliberation was reflected in the 
responses to the survey which asked which tools had been used to bring 
about cultural change. Figure 11.2 shows the relative importance attributed to 
the systems colleges had u 


sed. 


anisms 
Secondary articula 


Pri : = 
rimary embedding mechanisms 
mechanisms 
Organization design and structure 


What leaders pay attention to, 


Table 11.1 Culture-embedding mech 
tion and reinforcement 


Measure, and control on 4 regular basis 
How leaders react to critical incidents Organizational systems and procedures 
and organizational crises 

Organizational rites and rituals 


Observed criteria by which leaders 


a 
llocate scarce resources 
sical space, façades and 


teaching and Design of phy: 


Deliberate role modeling: i 

Coaching buildings 

Observed criteria by which leaders Stories, legends and myths about people 
and events 


al statements of organizational 


values and cree 


allocate rewards and status 


Observed criteria by which leaders Form 
: hilosophy, 


Source: Schein, 1997, p- 231- 


| 
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. The underlying value of focusing t o 
mment. The greater proactivity and ka is 
st. The deliberation of managers in t he 
and the Consistency of the values which 
were both very marked. 


THE EXTENT OF CULTURE CHANGE 


i f 
ange was still partial, with some staf! 
outside the dominant paradigm: 
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I do think there is a shift and I do think that a lot of people have got more street- 
wise, more savvy but there are a lot of people still who are not and who do not 
like the way things are going and look to the good old days which will never 


return. 
(Finance Manager 1) 


There is the ethos in some people’s minds that we are more of a business than 
we used to be. Certainly people are becoming more aware of the financial results 
of their decisions. We have had a lot of staff restructuring and we have win- 
nowed out a lot of people who either couldn't or wouldn't change their views. 
There has been a lot of change in some places, a little change in others and in a 


very few places, little change at all. 
(Finance Manager 5) 


The culture change is still making its way through the organization. It is clear 
that changing staff, as some who hold to the previous culture leave and are 
replaced, is an essential part of the process. As well as the belief that the cul- 
ture change may not yet have reached all, there was a harder edge for 
particularly the finance managers, where the third of the assumptions out- 
lined in the section on the aims of cultural change — a focus on planning and 
finance is an appropriate and necessary part of providing the best service — 
took precedence over the other two of making students central and the belief 
that all can impact on the whole student experience. For other managers, a 
focus on students, ‘that the student is the most important thing’ (Quality 
Manager 4), not in rhetoric or mythology but in reality, was the major cultur- 
al assumption that had changed for most. 

Principal 5 was ‘sure we've all made terrible mistakes moving from the cul- 
ture that we had to the culture that we've got now’. There has been bitterness, 
resistance and pain, but change has been achieved: ‘It has taken some years 
and it is only now you can sit back and look at how it was. There really is 
quite a culture shift. People’s expectations are somewhat different now’ 
(Human Resource Manager 3). : 

Though it may not be possible to impose culture, the evidence collected 
Points to a deliberate and successful process of influencing culture. The gov- 
ernment used levers such as the funding mechanism to exert pressure for 
Cultural change and this pressure then rippled outwards into colleges. This 
chapter has had space enough only to offer a few examples of how things have 
Changed and why, but sufficient to tentatively conclude that the hypotheses 
Posited at the opening of the chapter are true. There is an underlying paradigm 
Within further education which rests on a small number of assumptions: 


© that students are the most important priority : 
© that staff have a responsibility to ensure that they receive the best experi- 


ence in all contact with the college, and À i : 
® that adopting a business-like approach to planning and resources is part of 


achieving the best experience for students. 
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The change to the point where these assumptions prevail has involved a 
power shift whereby students have accrued a little more power by means of 
the first two assumptions and managers have accrued more power by means 
of the third. The public service ethos, which is taken by some to be the 
guardian of professional values, that is, putting the clients’ interests first, may 
have been the opposite, and the business culture, characterized by some as 
fixated on money to the exclusion of all else, may be promoting the interests 


of students, and so establishing a culture based on educational values. The 
irony is inescapable. 


12 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE: LEARNING 
ENTERPRISE 


SEA CHANGE 


The world in which colleges function and the way they are managed have 
Changed in many ways. The previous chapters have explored the pressures on 
Colleges to develop their practice and their culture. Resources have been 
reduced, competition has increased for many and the curriculum has devel- 
Oped so that the means to deliver teaching and learning are more diverse. This 
amounts to the ‘sea change’ in teaching and learning referred to in Chapter 9, 
Which has meant that previous approaches to vocational education have 


m 3 
etamorphosed into a new order: 


They used to pay us to produce Rolls Royces. They are now paying us to pro- 
duce Minis or middle-range Rovers at the best. You can't produce a Rolls Royce 
with no engine, because that’s worthless, or a Rolls Royce with only three 
wheels because it doesn't go. If you are going to produce Minis you have to 
design it and say, okay we want something that's going to cost less than £10,000. 
This is it, When it is finished, okay the boot doesn't fit perfectly, the engine 
Sounds a bit noisy, you haven't got acres of room, but it’s got to go and you've got 
to be able to drive it. It's got to be safe. It's got to go from A to B. So that’s the 
Pragmatism which I think you've actually got to have . . - If your objective is to 


Produce a perfect educational system, there is nowhere in the world to go now. 
(Principal 2) 


In the interpretation of this principal, the determination to offer vocational 
education to larger numbers of people without a proportional rise in the 
Sources available to do so has meant that training and education now lay 
€ foundations, rather than build the entire house. If people face the need to 
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continue learning and developing all their lives, perhaps this is no bad thing. 
Foundations can be built on and colleges can continue to offer lifelong learn- 
ing to the community. The point is that many more people have been hooked 
into the system and are likely to keep returning. An alternative interpretation 
would assert that standards in teaching and learning had declined. There is 
little evidence for the latter. The Chief Inspector's report for 1997-98 (FEFC, 
1998c) concluded that average achievement rates increased from 1995 to 
1997. It would seem that colleges have adapted and continue to offer quality 
teaching and learning despite resource cuts. 

Colleges are also more proactive and more responsible for their own for- 
tunes. The previous cosy days when issues such as retention and 
achievement were not to the forefront have long gone. As Principal 5 put it, 
‘the world has moved on a bit since then’. : 


The title of this book ‘learning enterprise’ implies a double question. Are 
colleges still institutions with learnin 


first century, 
l trends in the 
and approach 


the conclusions of this book will sug- 


a as one terse word, ‘survival’ inority of col- 
leges feel so insecure in their ies eti ned Eee need 


‘The development of the cul- 
he college's view of itself as a 
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comprehensive provider of post-16 education, including work with adults 


and local industry’. 
The agenda for college development was truly comprehensive in two sens- 


es. First, the emphasis of many survey responses was on lifelong learning, that 
is, comprehensive in time span. Second, many emphasized widening partici- 
pation, that is, comprehensive in including the whole local community. Many 
comments indicated that colleges were encouraged by the direction of govern- 
ment policy in highlighting such issues and interpreted this as an affirmation 
of the mission which further education had always held: ‘The inclusive learn- 
ing and widening participation agendas are close to the college’s philosophy. 
We have a good track record so current political thinking helps us.’ 

One college felt that only the further education sector could actually 
achieve what was required, but the optimism at having its mission moved to 
centre stage politically was tinged with doubt as to whether government pol- 
icy would remain consistent and whether politicians truly understood the 
extent and difficulties of the task. Overall in the survey, 17 per cent of colleges 
mentioned widening participation as an opportunity for the future and seven 
Per cent lifelong learning. Thirteen per cent commented positively on 
government policy and the opportunities which it would create (see Figure 
12.2 in the following section). 


As well as a reaffirmation of a compre : i 
long learning to the community, many comments added a sec im eanon 


on being business-like in approach. The intention to offer teaching and learn- 
ing to the community existed pre-1993, though perhaps without the same 
emphasis on widening participation and lifelong learning. What has changed 
is that colleges understand that the mission to offer a comprehensive service 


1s predicated on an ability to manage competently: 


I have a very strong sense in FE of serving a community and engaging with peo- 
ple who don't have any money to spend on a course or a programme or whatever. 
At the same time, particularly now in the ‘90s post-incorporation, Iam a man- 


a i broke. 
ger of a business that can go Dro: (Quality Manager 1) 


hensive approach to providing life- 


This dualism also emerged from many survey comments. The three selected 
ere give examples of how, in describing their future, colleges were linking 
Sound financial management to offering the best experience to students: 
Embracing raising standards agenda whilst maintaining financial position’; 
he college is cautiously optimistic about its future. A lot of work is being 
‘one to secure our future by teamwork, sound finances and a responsive cur- 
riculum offer which optimizes the quality of every student’s experience sand 
Oncentrate on a portfolio of courses which are financially viable and repre- 


Sent significant added value to students’. $ 
The thinking exemplified in these comments considers learning and 


finance as dialectic, that is, the two were not separate elements which were 
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chained together but rather worked in synergy. There is no point in consider- 
ing student experience without considering the resources to achieve it. At the 
same time there is no point in considering finance divorced from student 
experience because the whole point of the finance is to achieve the best expe- 
rience for students. This may seem self-evident but is a long way from the 
pre-1993 assumptions where finance and management were relatively minor 
considerations. It reflects a development in mission, a new way of defining 
the task. Learning is still at the heart, but embedded in enterprise. Learning 
enterprise is an accurate description of the mission of further education 
colleges. 


THREATS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Threats 


Colleges were asked to identify what they saw as the significant threats and 
opportunities for their future. An overview of the survey responses identify- 
ing threats is given in Figure 12.1. 

The factor mentioned most frequently was funding. One college expressed 
threats for the future in one word ‘Money!’ The threat was seen in a number 
of ways. The differential funding with schools was mentioned. Rural colleges 
felt they were disadvantaged by the funding methodology. The most frequent 
anxiety was, however, simply that the government kept changing the rules 
and therefore made financial planning very difficult: ‘Strategic planning with- 
in the sector is a joke when such substantial changes are continually being 
implemented from afar’ (Survey comment). 

The jeopardy posed by inadequate or uncertain funding was linked to sev- 
eral of the other factors identified as threats. Staff pay, mentioned by nine per 
cent, was obviously related to the level of funding which colleges received. 
This issue, and its effect on recruitment and motivation, cropped up fre- 
quently in interview and survey comments: ‘The continuing downward 
pressure on salaries is demotivating staff and making the most able leave. 
Recruiting good staff is increasingly difficult. We compete with schools for 
students but not for staff’ (Survey comment). There was no easy answer tO 
this issue except the highly unlikely scenario of government making substan- 
tial additional funds available which were not ring-fenced for specific 
initiatives. Three colleges highlighted a connection between poor staff pay 
and reduced quality in teaching and learning. 

Competition with schools and with private providers was identified as a 
threat factor and was also linked to funding issues. Some feared that other 
providers could select the most able or most homogeneous sectors of the com- 
munity and take government funds to provide for these groups as being the 
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Figure 12.1 Percentage of colleges identifying factors as a threat 
most lucrative, leaving colleges to fight to retain an inclusive curriculum 
when ‘easy’ income had been creamed. Planned legislation was predicted to 
exacerbate the situation. Although government policy was seen as encourag- 
ing by some, as discussed in the previous section, it was perceived as a threat 


by a substantial number of colleges, nearly one in four: 


The recent White Paper on post-16 funding threatens the whole structure of FE. 
Now seen primarily as one set of providers among many, rather than as a major 
employer and community resource, we stand to lose franchised work as collab- 
orators are funded directly, and to lose high value work as commercial 


monotechnics ‘cherry-pick’. 
(Survey comment) 


The fear expressed is that private providers, perhaps offering only a single 
area of training, will consume funds which would otherwise have gone to col- 
leges as part of a total budget to maintain a broad and balanced curriculum. 

As well as the threat created by specific policy decisions, continuous change 
Was seen as a threat in itself. The instability induced by frequent new legisla- 
tion and government action was vividly painted in one survey comment: 


It is really difficult for anyone to see the future. The really destabilizing changes 
of the past ten years have been policy induced — incorporation, White Papers, 
Public Sector Expenditure squeeze, new exam systems, new funding systems, 
Waxing or waning enthusiasm for college mergers, new contracts, new sixth 
forms, European employment legislation, arrival and departure of FEFC and 
TECs, etc. What makes the future of colleges uncertain is not the Tom Peters 
style societal and technical change as much as policy hysteria, and this is more 
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inherently unpredictable. I can find out the number of 16-19-year-olds in five 
years time; I can’t even guess as to what will be the obsessions of the Minister of 
Education. 


The ‘policy hysteria’ was a strongly felt frustration indicated by many. There 
were also real fears that the combination of changing policy and funding 
rules, and competition leading to a reduction in student numbers would 
force closure of valuable provision: ‘The college overall is stable. However, 
parts of the college are vulnerable owing to consistent changes in the 
Funding Methodology. Important provision which we value as a service in 
the community might become too costly for us to support’ (Survey com- 
ment). 

Bureaucracy was the final threat identified by a significant percentage of 
colleges. The bureaucracy was frustrating but the real threat was again linked 
to funds, in that bureaucratic demands ate up resources. The threat identified 
in one survey response was: 


The imposition of further layers of bureaucracy and data demands. The college 
currently disperses over 40 per cent of its income on ‘non-teaching and learning’ 
activity, e.g. MIS, insurance, legal and audit fees, etc. 

If the emergence of the national Learning and Skills Council results in a 
greater burden of administration in this college, it is likely to be funded by 
removing programmes with marginal numbers. 


Colleges distinguished being business-like or entrepreneurial from bureau- 
cracy, that is, external demands for information and paper records. Being 
business-like focused on the needs of students. Bureaucracy focused on the 
demands of funding bodies. It is anticipated that further requirements in 
bureaucracy, unnecessarily absorbing resources, would result in a narrowed 
curriculum. 


Opportunities 


On a more positive note, colleges indicated a wide range of opportunities and 
much optimism. An overview of the factors identified is indicated in Figure 
12.2. Just as funding is the factor identified most often by colleges as a threat, 
so it is also the most frequently cited opportunity. Thirty per cent of colleges 
saw possibilities for increasing their funding in the future and/or making best 
use of what was available through sound management. There was real satis- 
faction at what had been achieved in many survey comments: ‘College in 
financial health category A and able to deliver year-on-year growth’; and ‘A 
secure financial position predicated on good management and growth’. There 
was much confidence that reliance on government funding could be lessened: 
‘Increased opportunities for securing work from sources other than FEFC. The 
college currently secures 48 per cent of its income from non-FEFC work’; and 
‘Diversification into non-FEFC training is increasingly vital’. 
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Figure 12.2 Percentage of colleges indicating areas of opportunity for the future 


There was also acknowledgement that the government had made more 
funds available and the situation had consequently eased. The survey com- 
ments often linked financial issues with learning issues. Twenty-six per cent 
of colleges saw potential for developing the curriculum in a variety of ways, 
whether by improving the quality or developing a particular mode of delivery. 
Opportunities identified included: 
aching and learning 


© major innovations in the delivery of te l 
the centre of management planning 


© quality of teaching and learning is at 
resulting in a growing student population ; } 
Continuous quality improvement in learning, teaching and continuous pro- 
fessional development 

more learning, less teaching 

ICT-based learning. 


Partnership was acknowledged 


as a powerful aid to achieving the teaching 
and learning in question. The specific elements of widening participation and 
lifelong learning have been discussed in the opening section of this chapter 
Which concluded that they were considered core elements of the mission of 
further education. 

Many survey comments harnes: 
Quality teaching and learning w 


sed several elements as inextricably linked. 
ould lead to more students, would lead to 
expansion and more funds. Quality could be achieved only where the college 
Was responsive to local needs. For a significant number of colleges, 13 per 
ent, government polices were welcomed as creating opportunities to be 
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responsive and to improve learning. Staff skills were mentioned as an essen- 
tial ingredient in realizing opportunities, but only by a small number of 
colleges. It may be that the funding situation and its impact on pay, as dis- 
cussed in the previous section, has made managers less sanguine about how 
far staff skills can be further developed. However, for some colleges it was 
very important. Opportunities stated included: 


e motivating and energizing staff/releasing creativity 
© a committed staff body who are aware of the college’s aims 
e staff flexible/positive. 


Clearly, staff are valued and seen as key. 


WEIGHING THREATS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Respondents were asked to judge whether the senior management team 
viewed the future of the college as secure or uncertain. The majority, 119 
colleges (73 per cent), were positive. Thirty-eight colleges (23 per cent) 
believed the SMT saw the future of their college as uncertain. Some of this 
uncertainty may be accounted for by anticipated mergers, whereby the 
college would no longer exist. However, in Figure 12.2, only 6 per cent 
of respondents identified merger as an opportunity. Therefore, the majority of 
respondents sensing an uncertain future may fear retrenchment or even 
closure. Consequently the environment in which many managers must work 
may well be stressful and demotivating. Respondents were also asked to give 
the senior management team’s view on how the college staff as a whole felt 
about the future of their college. This response was slightly more positive. 
Eighty-seven per cent of responses indicated that staff had a positive view. 
Thirteen per cent saw the majority view as disheartened. 

Staff may be disheartened for a number of reasons including pay or possi- 
ble job losses, for example, through merger or because their college is in 4 
vulnerable position in relation to local competitors or because of its history. 
In order to triangulate this result and to confirm that the majority of staff are 
positive and to identify the factors which may be disheartening staff, a much 
wider survey would be needed of a large number of further education staff. 
For the moment, it can only be concluded that it is the belief of senior man- 
agers that the majority of staff look forward positively to their college’s future. 


MANAGING COLLEGES INTO THE FUTURE 


The range of survey comments on how colleges were managing for the future 
was very wide but there was generally a sense of confidence. ‘Competent 
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management — nothing else matters!’ In reply to the question of how his or her 
college was managing, one respondent replied, ‘Expertly! Perhaps the sector 
has gone through so much that those who have weathered the storm have a 
renewed strength. The sense of the value of the sector’s task was very strong. 
In the interviews, particularly the commitment of those who worked in col- 
leges was affirmed again and again: 


Like most colleges we came through a fairly difficult period with contracts and 
so on and I think that those who were least likely to change were enabled to go. 
... The people who have stayed did so because they are local people by and 
large. If I look around me, most of the people are here because they feel some 
sense of ownership. 
(Marketing Manager 1) 

the community and staff who work there 
munity and to the college. A belief in the 
dedication of staff was a constant for the managers interviewed: ‘There really 
is a commitment amongst staff that they want to provide a good experience 
for the students, they want to improve, they want to be better, they want to be 
best’ (Human Resource Manager 3). 

Harnessing the commitment, energy a 
task by many of the managers. Curricu 
lenge: 


The college is a vital resource for 
feel a commitment both to the com 


nd skill of staff was seen as the key 
lum Manager 4 described the chal- 


ure staff feel valued for the work that 


I think that it is really important to make s 
that you make staff feel that they are 


they are doing, that you celebrate success, 
doing a good job. You address issues as and when they arise in terms of under- 


performance, but you concentrate on the positive while still taking stock of the 
negative and dealing with it. Harnessing their full potential and making them 
feel that they are valued in an invaluable task is one of the most important tasks 


I have to do day to day. 
As well as this central message, much else has been learned during the 
Period of intense change. The concept of flexibility was central, as the 
diversity and inclusive approach of the sector ruled out monolithic solu- 
tions: 
ot the answer, there isn't one. There never, ever is. I 
tant thing that I have had to learn. People say ‘Well, 


we can’t do this because of this’, and you say ‘OK. Try it this way’, and the 
moment you say that, they say ‘Well that won't work either because of this’, so 
you are constantly trying to find new ways. There isn't one answer. It's being 


flexible and having to live with that. 
(Curriculum Manager 2) 


When you think you have 8! 
think that is the most impor 


Working with people, taking account of their views, being creative and allow- 
ing oneself to be content with what is possible, are all themes emerging from 


is manager’s words. As a survey comment put it, the need is ‘to remain 
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responsive, flexible and ever changing’. Complementing this willingness to 
be flexible is an understanding of the need to act incrementally. Despite the 
fact that very large and immediate changes had often been imposed on the 
sector, managers seemed determined wherever possible to mediate the effects 
internally and to achieve development in a way which took account of peo- 
ple’s need for time to absorb and rework innovation. A survey comment 
stated that future management would be ‘by incremental developments; the 
“big bang” theory is OK for astrophysics but has no place in education’. If 
such are the attitudes of management, then turbulence can be endured and 


even enjoyed: 


All of a sudden the wind has changed dramatically and the outreach centres are 
being frowned upon by the FEFC, and the same officers who were imploring you 
to compete are now suggesting you refocus. Now that causes immense difficul- 
ties really. Then there is the White Paper. Challenging, interesting all those sorts 
of things, but how long will the consensus last? . . . It is difficult if you allow it 
to be difficult but one of the reasons I enjoy FE is because of that very turbu- 
lence, but you can end up tearing your hair out. 

(Quality Manager 1) 


The dramatic changes in policy and the sector's fortunes are rather like a 
roller-coaster, terrifying and exhilarating. The picture of management which 
emerged from the interviews conforms quite closely to the view that emer- 
gent strategies may be the most appropriate method of steering an 
organization in times of turbulence (Mintzberg and Waters, 1985). Such an 
approach accepts the need to plan but also recognizes that whatever the 
intended target, the actual goal reached is likely to be different and the result 
of the interplay of planned actions and unpredictable circumstances and 
responses from others. There is a disavowal of reliance on ‘awesome ration- 
ality’ alone (Quinn, 1993, p. 83). Detailed plans, quantitative measurements 
and stern logic all have a place, but intuition, flexibility and creativity in 
working with people are equally critical. So managers would plan, monitor 
and evaluate, but this was in the context of a need to keep adjusting the goal. 
Rather than single-loop learning, that is, monitoring and adjusting to reach 
the planned targets, these managers were involved in double-loop learning: 
that is, monitoring progress and evaluating and adjusting the targets them- 
selves as events unfolded (Senge, 1993). The trick (and the paradox) was 
summarized long ago in Wildavsky’s (1973, p. 146) words ‘be flexible but do 
not alter your course’. The managers adhered to their basic mission to offer 
inclusive education and training opportunities to their communities, but i” 
doing so they weave with and through the changing circumstances and other 
staff's views: ‘Inching forward on a knee-jerking process, seizing opportuni- 
ties as they arise but not all fronts and not at the same speed. Where are we 
going? I don’t know. Where are we heading? I ain't certain. All I know is we 
are on our way ... just’ (Survey comment). 
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LEARNING ENTERPRISE 


The management of further education colleges has always been about man- 
aging learning. In the period since 1993, managers have adjusted to a plethora 
of new demands and have accepted the charge of continuing and expanding 
the tradition of inclusive learning while also taking wider responsibilities for 
their self-management. They have survived and learned to ‘duck and dive 
with the best!’ (Survey comment). Learning has increased in quality and 
quantity. More students have entered the system from more diverse back- 
grounds and achievement standards have continued to rise. Colleges have 
therefore risen to the challenge presented by the state to provide better learn- 
ing for more people at a lower cost. They have continued, by and large, to 
hold true to an educational mission to provide in an inclusive way for their 
local community and beyond. They have continued experimentation with 
improving the quality of learning by developing the range of their curriculum 
offering, both in terms of the content and the modes of delivery. They have 
put in place self-assessment systems which listen systematically to students 
and to staff. They have achieved all this while enduring cuts in real terms 
year on year, unremitting government policy and funding changes, and a con- 
tinued lack of interest from the public compared with that offered to schools 
and higher education. There have been unacceptable costs for this achieve- 
Ment in terms of the levels of workload and stress experienced by staff. There 
is, of course, still much to do to improve retention, achievement and respon- 
Siveness. The detail in previous chapters has shown that managers have 
achieved much but still foresee significant hurdles to be overcome. However, 
as an overview, it would seem that colleges are indeed learning organizations, 
that is, they have moved to a culture where one of the underlying fundamen- 
tals is the need to focus strongly on the needs of learners. 

There has been high-profile publicity surrounding the colleges where 
things have gone badly wrong, but the situation of this handful of organiza- 
tions has perhaps skewed the view of the sector. Though some colleges are 
still in jeopardy because of their financial situation, many have grown 
Stronger, Self-management has been a spur to consider the meaning of con- 
Cepts like business-like and entrepreneurial and how they should properly be 
enacted in an education environment. Although there is inevitably a range of 
interpretation, and at one end of the spectrum some colleges may have moved 
too far towards a commercial culture, the majority seem to have arrived at 
a positive and education-focused view. Behaving in a business-like way is 
interpreted to mean that the college must put meeting the needs of cus- 
tomers/students at the heart, and must plan in deliberate fashion to use all 

eir resources and skills to this end. The spirit is one of enterprise, that is, 

iscovering needs which demand a response and using management skills 
Creatively to access and distribute resources to this end. It is a long way from 
€ previous 1980s public sector culture in which it was possible to wait for 
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students to arrive and not be too concerned with the quality of what they 
received, or if they left before time. ‘The fact that you were losing students 
and had poor retention was no bother really’ (Burton, 1994, p. 399). It would 
be easy to overstate the positives and negatives. There was good management 
and quality teaching and learning prior to incorporation. There has been poor 
management and poor teaching and learning since. However, overall, the evi- 
dence presented in previous chapters has shown a sea change in the sector. 
Further education colleges have become more self-aware and more deliberate 
in implementing a culture which links learning and enterprise, learning and 
good management. As they move forward to face new challenges as the learn- 
ing and skills sector of the twenty-first century, they have challenged the old 
dichotomy which saw public sector workers as immune to ‘business’ con- 
cerns about, for example, investigating demand and managing finance. This 
success is a tribute to all the staff who work in the sector and to the managers 
who have steered though tempestuous times. Colleges make an enormously 
important contribution to education. They have done so and will continue to 
do so because they have grasped the opportunity to embrace a spirit of learn- 
ing themselves. What they have learned is to go out and create opportunities, 
to harness a range of resources and to shape their own future. ‘Learning enter- 
prise’ in both senses is an epithet well earned by the sector. 
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